THE ONGOING EVOLUTION 



Charles Darwin changed 
our view of the world. It 
was a shock to leran that 
life on our planet was not the 
creation of God, but due to nat- 
ural selection driven by the 
principle of survival of the 
fittest. Highly complicated 
phenomena have to be present- 
ed simply and irrefutably. 
'That was the reason why the 
entire first edition of the Ori- 
gin of Species was sold out on 
its publication day of Novem- 
ber 24, 1859". The story of Dar- 
win's Finches in the Galapagos 
is widely known, but because 
of its significance it can bear 
re-telling. 

During his visits from 1831 
onwards to Galapogas Archi- 
pelago in the Pacific ocean. 
1000 km west of the coast of 
South America, he discovered 
13 different varieties of finches 
belonging to the group 
Geospiza. their main differ- 
ence being in the shape and 
size of the bill. It was evident 
that these 13 were the descen- 
dants of a single species that 
had somehow got blown to the 
volcanic isles many centuries 
ago. How a single species 
evolved into 13 discrete forms 
was the mystery which Dar- 
win attempted to solve, which 
ultimately led to his theory of 
the survival of the fittest. He 
noticed that each one of these 
varieties had different food 
preferences, each using the bill 
in a manner most appropriate 
to its shape and size. Birds 
with small weak bills lived on 
items not difficult to crush. 
Birds with stouter bills lived 
on harder fruit more difficult 
to crack. Some bills were de- 
signed to probe into the corolla 
of flowers for nectar; and one, 
the vampire finch "perches on 
the backs of boobies, pecks at 
their wings and tails, draws 
their blood and drinks it." 
Each of the 13 species had a de- 
fined ecological niche in which 
they found their favoured food. 
From this observation, Darwin 
surmised that even the small- 
est morphological variations 
in any individual, if advanta- 
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geous. would in course of time 
result in the creation of a new 
species. All this was theory, 
and it was accepted by the lead- 
ing scientists, though 7th Day 
Adventists in the USA contin- 
ue to believe that all species 
were created by God on a single 
day, and they are unchanged. 
They could hold on to this view 
because evolution was such a 
long unseen process, that they 
could take shelter behind the 
saying that only seeing is be- 
lieving. But now a group of re- 
markable ornithologists from 
US Universities, Princeton, 
Cornell, Harvard, have by 
their researches and demon- 
strations by working on the 
same finches of Galapagos, 
shown that evolution is a con- 
tinuing process and can be ob- 
served even during the human 
life span. Darwin's theories 
have at least been concretely 
confirmed. But said the critics, 
why was there only the fin- 
ished product in the form of 
species and no intermediaries 
between species. Darwin's ex- 
planation was "that the same 
process that makes varieties 



also destroys them. In the 
struggle for existence, some 
variants do better than others, 
varieties in between them have 
died off and disappeared, so 
that after the long lapse of ages 
we see only the victors and not 
the intermediate ones...". 
Jonathan Weiner, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize, in his book 
The Beak of the Finch,' ex- 
plains brilliantly how subse- 
quent researchers standing on 
the shoulders of Darwin con- 
firmed by their observations 
in the field that Darwin's theo- 
ry was correct. Through mist 
nets, by trapping and by the 
use of coloured rings in differ- 
ent combinations, they kept a 
record, of the dimension of the 
beak, its length, breadth and 
depth of every single bird. 

As on example, on January 
25, 1991. there were 400 birds on 
the island, but only one had es- 
caped the trap and the mist net, 
whose dimensions were not 
recorded in the computer. The 
severe drought of 1977 was a 
bonus for the researches. They 
could see that under those ex- 
ceptionally severe conditions, 
only the bulls with the stout 
deep bills, who were able to live 
on the hardest seeds survived. 
The others just died because 
there was no food for them. 
This proved the principle of 
the survival of the fittest. But 
this was not yet proof of evolu- 
tion because it was not known 
till then that the progeny of the 
survivors would inherit the 




The much talked about 'Finches 



large bills of their parents. 
This too was proved. On. Janu- 
ary 9,1978. "The clouds rained 
at last on Daphne Major. More 
than 50 mm fell that day, as 
against just 5 mm in the last 44 
months." Within days, "the 
dusty sides of the old volcano 

turned from brown to a 

noon green emerald, a tropical 
paradise." As a result of the 
decimation of the population 
in the drought years there was 
a skewed sex ratio, six males to 
each female. The males sang 
their courtship songs louder 
than ever, to attract the females 
to their site so as to provide 
them with a husband and a 
home. The females had a 
choice of several husbands, 
and understandably selected 
the loudest singers with the 
largest beaks. Measurement of 
the beaks of the young showed 
that evolution had worked. The 
average FORTIS beak of the 
new generation was four or 
five per cent deeper than the 
beak of their ancestors before 
the drought. During the long 
intensive 20-year watch on the 
finches one interesting factor 
which came to light was the 
importance of a bird's vocal 
chords. As is well known, song 
is a very important tool in the 
armoury of birds. It enables 
them to stake out their territo- 
ry, to find a mate and raise a 
family 

As a result of Peter and 
Rosemary Grant's work during^ 
their 20-year period in the 
Galapagos, they have dis- 
proved critics who say that or- 
nithology is not an exact sci- 
ence. Data filed into their com- 
puters on the basis of field ob- 
servations have enabled them 
to project what would happen 
to the finch's beak given cer- 
tain ecological factors. In one 
such case they projected that 
"by 1987, give or take a minute 
fraction of a milimeter, the 
mean width should have 
dropped to 8.74 mm. The actual 
width of Fortis beaks on 
Daphne in 1987 was 8.74 mm." 
We can now claim that or- 
nithology is an exact science. 
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Feathered fun 

I lave you ever seen a bird taking time out to have 
some fun? Zafar Futeiially finds a few 
feathered friends doing just that. 



It is well known that we have a tenden- 
cy in be anthropomorphic when at- 
tempting to understand other crea- 
tures, and we must avoid falling into this 
trap if we wish to arrive at the truth. We 
know that birds operate through inherit- 
ed instincts adapted for their survival 
over hundreds of generations. They are 
incapable of responding intelligently to 
any artificially introduced change in 
their surroundings. Thus if extra ceram- 
ic eggs are placed in their nests they keep 
brooding over them much beyond the nor- 
mal hatching period without recognising 
that anything is amiss. They are continu- 
ally fooled by their own tribe too, by cuck- 
oos foisting then- eggs in their nests. 
Small flycatcher parents keep feeding and 
tending large youngsters of the Cuculi- 
dae. 

What is surprising is the capacity of 
birds to enjoy life the way humans do. En- 
joyment consists of doing something out 
of the ordinary for your own pleasure, 
something not connected with the ordi- 
nary chores of daily living which for 
birds consist of eating, preening, resting 
and breeding. Here are some examples of 
pure enjoyment indulged by avians. 

Playing in the sky 

The most common sight of birds hav- 
ing a good time is of a group of Pariah 
Kites (Milvus migrans) sporting high up 
in the sky specially so when there is a 
strong wind draught. They love to use the 
updraughts caused by warm air from the 
ground, climbing up to a fair height and 
then hurtling down at a great speed. Ob- 
viously this is great fun. But sometimes 
they excel themselves as this incident re- 
ported by Kumaran Sathisavam from 
Madurai. 



PARIAH KITE FACT SHEET 



Also known as Black Kite and Fork- 
tailed Kite, the Pariah Kite is the 
world's most numerous species of 
raptor, distributed across Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe and Africa. 

Diet & Habits: Commonly seen In 
both urban and rural surroundings, 
the bird is quite at home scavenging 
on scraps as well as hunting lizards, 
mice and insects. 

Size: 47-55cm 

Plumage: Dark brown, almost black, 

with a forked 

tail. The eye is 

dark brown and 

the bill is black 

with a yellow 

cere (area of 

skin around the 

nostrils) 
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"A note in my diary made at Keoladeo 
Ghana. Bharatpur, 3 years ago reminds 
me of this interesting incident. A large 
Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo), obvi- 
ously sated, dived and brought up a cat- 
fish about 6 inches long in its bill. It swam 
with the quarry to the shore some 30 feet 
away, dropped it struggling on the 
bank, obviously enjoying 



"The sky was overcast in the afternoon 
after a hot day On hearing thunder. I 
looked up, and oup of about a 

dozeii pariah kites circling high above. 
list the background of black rain 
clouds a large white object was clearly 
visible, attached to one of the kites. An- 
other similar object was flying close to the 
group of birds These white articles ap- 
pealed to be kites (of the variety flown on 
strings, that is) and I thought that the bird 
had somehow got entangled with one. I got 
my binoculars out quickly to confirm this. 

"Through the glasses however, the 
white things turned out to be thin films of 
plastic, probably 'carry-bags'. As 1 
watched, the pariah kite dropped its plas- 
tic sheet — it had been carrying it with its 
feet - and as the film flew away in the 
wind, another kite swooped down and 
grabbed it. This kite in turn dropped the 
bag and another bird came down and 
caught hold of it. The bag was dropped a 
third time, and again it was caught. At 
least three birds were involved in this 

I r.iwpcct 
more of them were doing this, as 
two bags were aloft. I had to 
• this pin nt. and I do not 
know how much longer the car- 
ry-bag activity continued." 

"I believe the kites were play- 
ing with the carry-bags. Of course N 
there might have been some food in 
them, or the birds might have mistaken 
them for something edible. That, how 
ever, seems unlikely. As play-things for 
pariah kites, we now have something to 
say for the much maligned plastic bags!" 

And here is an incident reported by 
Sal i m Ali from Bharatpur of a bird enjoy- 
ing itself in water. 

Salim Ali often commented on the be- 
haviour of birds— which suggested (if 
not confirmed) that they were just enjoy- 
ing life. Here he refers to the cat-and- 
mouse antics of a cormorant. 



the spectacle. Presently it picked up the 
fish again and swam out with it some dis- 
tance, released it in the water, dived after 
If, caught it again and carried it back to 
the shore. The bird repeated these ma- 
noeuvers deliberately several times be- 
fore jerking the fish into position and 
swallowing it head first which it seemed 
in no hurry to do. This is manifestly the 
same play as a cat makes with a mouse it 
has caught and clearly for the fiui of it." 

Birds with a vendetta 

As we saw there are some incidents of 
innocent pleasure which do not involve 
any discomfiture to others. Unfortunately 
all creatures seem to love enjoying them- 
selves at the cost of others. There are the 
crows who like nothing more than humil- 
iating other species including our own 
Many innocent migrant birds like the 
Pied Creasted Cuckoos on their migra- 
tions (giving us useful information about 
the onward march of the monsoon from 
Kanyakumari towards the Hi- 
ma I prey to the wicked- 
ness of crows. Several Pied 
Creasted Cuckoos are killed for 
no other reason than the pleas- 
ure it provides to these corvids. 
A most remarkable case was 
i -ported by a birder on the Juhu 
^ . beach in Mumbai. Looking over 
the ocean he saw a bird flying 
rather weakly towards the shore 
and being chased by a horde of 
crows. The bird happened to be a 
Pied Creasted Cuckoo. By the time 
that it arrived on the beach it was so 
weak that it was flying just 4 feet from the 
ground, and the birder incredibly was 
able to catch it. He tried to feed it as care- 
fully as he could, but as we all know very 
few wild birds survive in our hands. 

I wonder whether birds with such 
beautiful voices as the Golden Oriole or 
the Iara ever sing for their personal enjoy- 
ment, but the fact that they only sing in 
the breeding season obviates this possi- 
bility. However, there is one exception. 
The Rufous-backed Shrike is a wonderful 
imitator of the calls and songs of other 
birds, and I have found it displaying its ex 
pertise in the non-breeding season. 
Perhaps this is a case of song, not 
connected with aluring a mate, but 
just a pleasurable indulgence. 
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Adopting the young hawk 



ONE of the joys of birding 
is to get home from the 
field ana see how differ- 
ent authors describe the birds 
you have seen, A recent problem 
has arisen because of the 
changes in both the scientific 
and common English names of 
birds. In 1860 T.C. Jerdon in his 
famous book "The Birds of 
India", named the species about 
which I am writing - the crest- 
less hawk-eagle (Nisaetus bonel- 
li). He writes "This magnificent 
eagle is found throughout India, 
from the Himalayas to the 
extreme south. I have observed 
it chiefly on the Neilgherries, on 
the crest of tne Western Ghats, 
in Central India, and occasion- 
ally in the Carnatic and 
Deccan." 

Stuart Baker in his Birds of 
the Indian Empire (1935), 
changed the name to the one I 
am now using - Hieraaetus 
Fasciatus. and I am glad that so 
far the new DNA experts have 
not changed the scientific name 
of this bird. 

I recall a very thrilling 
encounter with this eagle in the 
Gir Sanctuary in Gujarat some 
time in the 1960s. The scrub jun- 
gle there was not very thick, so I 
had a rare view of a pair of 
these hunters attacking a black- 
naped hare in a very effective 
combined operation. The pierc- 



ing squeal of the birds after the 
success of the hunt is still lin- 
gering in my ears. 

Birds of prey have disap 
peared calamitously from India, 
and so it was a special pleasure 
to receive a report about the 
presence of these birds in 
Kolhapur in Maharashtra. Even 
more exciting was to read about 
the rescue operation undertak- 
en by Dr. Satish Pande and his 
colleagues, and their success in 
saving a young Bonelli's eagle 
chick under very trying circum- 
stances. Here is their story. 

On 14th March this year Dr. 
Satish Pande, was informed by a 
friend that in Jejuri, located 45 
kms. from Pune, some local vil- 
lagers had found a chick of 
Bonelli's eagle and were attend- 
ing to it. Pande rushed to the 
site and found to his relief that 
the chick was safe and unin- 
jured. Although the young ones 
have very different plumage 
from their parents and hence 
are difficult to identify, the 
measurements of their wings 
and other indications con- 
firmed that it was an offspring 
of a Bonellis eagle and that it 
was about 40-42 days old. 
Luckily the chick could be fed 
with chicken flesh and it 
seemed to be in good shape. 

The nest from which it fell 
was about 12 metres up in a 



eucalyptus tree and a typical 
one of this species, with the 
apex downwards and construct- 
ed in the forked branch of the 
tree. It was almost 2 metres in 
depth and had a diameter of 
about 1.8 metres. From its gen- 
eral appearance it was pre- 
sumed that this was the nest 
that was being used for many 
years, as is the case with many 
species of eagles. It is well 
known that these eagles have 
the habit of lining the interior 
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of the nest with fresh neem 
leaves, possibly to keep away 
injurious pests. But in this case 
there were no fresh leaves, indi- 
cating that the parents had left 
the nest some time ago. The 
young chick was placed back in 
its nest in the hope that the par- 
ents would come to look after it. 
On 15th March, however, the 
chick was again found on the 
ground below the nest, and as 
before was again fed by Pande 



and his friends and once more 
replaced in its nest. The next 
day the chick had again fallen 
off and still was surprisingly 
uninjured. It was now clear that 
its parents, presuming that it 
was not their own progeny, had 
pushed out the young bird from 
the nest. Documenting the 
sequence in a video, Pande and 
his friends found the parents 
repeatedly attacking the chick 
pushing it out of the nest again. 
They had no other option but to 
take the chick away. 

Satish Pande knew of anoth- 
er nest of Bonellis eagle in 
Pawangad in Kolhapur district. 
In February 2002 Pande's 
friends had successfully 
replaced an eagle chick that had 
fallen from this nest. Since that 
was within 24 hours of the 
chick's fall, the parental 
instincts had not eroded. 
Henceforth it was decided to 
shift this chick from Jejuri to 
Pawangad, 250 km. away. 
Permission was obtained from 
the Forest Department, since 
under the law no wild birds can 
be handled without an official 
permit. 

However on reaching 
Pawangad they found the nest 
empty. Only two weeks back 
there were chicks present in the 
nest. However the entire family, 
parents and its young ones were 



seen soaring over the nesting 
tree. The village boys who 
stayed in the vicinity confirmed 
that the chicks which had 
fledged recently still came to the 
nest during night. Convinced 
that the parenting of the fledged 
chicks was still in process they 
decided to keep the ringed chick 
from Jejuri in the empty nest, 
hoping that the older eagles 
would foster the new chick. 

While they waited with bated 
breath to see what happened to 
the chick in this jamun 
(Syzygium cumini) tree, 15 
metres up, they found to their 
relief that the adult eagles sat 
on an adjacent branch. There 
was no sign of aggression. As 
the new chick from Jejuri was of 
the same age as its foster sib- 
lings it was hoped that the adop- 
tion would be successful. 

On 19th March, however, 
they ran into an obstacle. The 
Jejuri chick, which was being 
hand fed for the past few days, 
was unable to cape with the 
freshly killed sub-adult poultry, 
intact with feathers, which its 
foster parents had brought. 
However, surprisingly the par- 
ents then brought in dressed 
flesh of birds, lizards, mice and 
even poultry, to enable the chick 
to have its meal. 

On 26th March 2003, the 
Jejuri chick started practising 
its flight and was also seen visit- 
ing the ground in search of its 
prey and is now an entirely 
independent creature capable of 
looking after itself. 
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'ULTURES vividly demonstrate the 
truth of the statement that distance 
lends enchantment to the view. On the 
ground there is nothing more loath- 
some than a sight of these birds gorg- 
ing themselves on the carcass of a dead animal 
with their unfeathered bare necks reaching the 
remotest entrails. They overfeed to an extent 
which often makes it difficult for them to take 
off after the feast. But on the wing it is a differ- 
ent story. 

Since the earliest times vultures have been 
admired for their capacity to fly with ease over 
long distances and for the scavenging services 
they perform. No one has written about them 
more eloquently and accurately than EHA 
(Edward Hamilton Aitken). In his Common 
Birds of India, first published as articles in the 
Times of India around 1905, he writes about the 
white-backed vulture (Gyps Bengalensis): "It is 
not easy indeed to realise to oneself the extent 
and beneficence of the work carried on 
throughout the length and breath of India from 
year end to year end by the mighty race of vul- 
tures. Every day and all day they are patrolling 
the sky at a height which brings half a Revenue 
District within their ken. The worn out bullock 
falls under the yoke never to rise again. And is 
dragged off the road and left; or the old cow 
which has ceased to be profitable, and has 
therefore ceased to be fed lies down in a ditch 
for the last time. Before the life has left the old 
body, some distant "pater roller" has seen it, and 
with rigid wings slightly curved is sloping 
down at a rate which wipes out 5 miles in a few 
seconds". 

The action of the first bird alerts another, 
and in sequence the whole group in the sky, 
even though widely spaced, is soon at the feast. 
As EHA says what follows is best left unde- 
scribed for squeamish readers, but the fact is 
that within the next few hours, every trace of 
the dead animal except the bones has been 



wiped out. 

While naturalists have always empha- 
sised the fact that all forms of life in the long 
term maintain the balance of nature, this 
situation obviously does not hold when the 
vitals of the natural environment have been 
seriously damaged by man. In the Gir forest 
of Gujarat, the last remaining habitat of the 
once widespread Asiatic lion, an ecological 
study revealed the curious fact that the 
whitebacked vulture was in an indirect 
manner responsible for the declining lion 
population. Robert Grubh, one of the 
researchers of the Bombay Natural History 
Society (BNHS), found that a number of 
these vultures in the Gir often appropriated 
the carcass of cattle and wild herbivores 
killed by lions. The lions therefore had to 
kill many more animals for their food than 
they would otherwise have done, and this 
upset the balance between the predators and 
the prey The lions began to be poisoned and 
killed by the Maldharies in the understand- 
able effort to preserve the cattle which was 
their livelihood. Another well known reason 
for which vultures have got unpopular is 
that they pose a danger to aircraft and have 
been responsible for serious air crashes. 
Here again the BNHS was requested by the 
Government of India to provide an ecologi- 
cal answer to this hazard. The simple solu- 
tion suggested was that slaughter houses 
and such places where these birds congre- 
gated should be removed from the vicinity of 
aerodromes. 

It is a great shame that in the lexicon of 
ornithologists the status of this majestic bird is 
now critical. It is now included in a list of 129 
species in India whose future is uncertain, and 
if they are to be saved for posterity, urgent and 
intelligent conservation measures are neces- 
sary 

Why has this happened? Naturalists are hot 




on the trail of this event but have not been able 
to come to any definite conclusions about the 
causes leading to the calamitous decline of this 
once abundant species. Lima Rosalind of the 
Centre of Environmental Education in 
Ahmedabad reported in May 2000 about white- 
backed vultures "in the throes of an unidenti- 
fied malady". She wrote: "I came across white- 
backed vultures sitting atop the trees... I felt 
that the posture of the vultures was not right... 



I had never seen vulture necks stoop to such 
low heights." 

A decade ago the position was very differ- 
ent. A cheering and interesting report about 
these birds from Gujarat was sent by Snehal 
Patel, "One group of vultures... used to gather 
along a small lake in the early part of the day, 
and one by one... dip in the cold water... where it 
was shallow. They would then walk to a field 
beside the lake and spread their wings open 













with their backs to the sun for sun drying". In 
the process of bathing and drying they were in 
no hurry and progressed in leisurely fashion. 
"There was no pushing and jostling around like 
mere (humans) tend to do." 

In a recent letter, however, Mr Patel says that 
this joyful scene is no longer witnessed and 
very few vultures are now seen. 

Reports from Kerala are also alarming. The 
decline in the once abundant vulture popula- 
tion is due not only to the worsening ecological 
conditions but because of changes in socio-eco- 
nomic factors as well. K K Neelakantan (1969), 
Andrew Robertson and Michael Jackson (1952), 
referring to conditions in the 
Periyar Tiger Reserve said that 
they came across only an occa- 
sional vulture flying in from the 
plains of Tamil Nadu. An 
extraordinary fact is that Jafar 
Pilot of the Forest Service saw 
no vultures feeding on dead ele- 
phants in recent years. Are the 

birds getting wary of landing on 

dead wildlife in the fear of par- 
taking poisoned food? 

C Sashikumar, a respected naturalist, 
writes: "A combination of several socio-eco- 
nomic upheavals since the 60s changed the 
complete outlook of the average Keralite. Cow 
slaughter was legalised by the State 
Government, and a considerable number of 
people belonging to certain communities for 
whom beef eating is taboo, started consuming 
this as a cheap form of protein. The situation 
now is that cattle never have a natural death... 
In other words, we Keralites are consuming all 
the food that the vultures should have." 

Another comment from Rajeev Chauhan in 
Etawah: "Close to the Delhi-Howrah railway 
track is an old peepul tree which was the roost- 
ing site of 300-400 white-backed vultures till 
1994. Ten years ago a buffalo was killed on the 
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track by a train. All the whitebacked vultures 
flew down to the buffalo for feeding. After a few 
minutes another train came and more than a 
hundred white-backed vultures were killed. 
But the situation has changed now. Many ani- 
mals continue to be killed on the tracks but not 
a single vulture descends on them for feeding. 
A strange situation". 

But are we being too despondent? Prakash 
Rao of WWF-India says that on 5th May 2000 he 
was in the Rajaji National Park in UP. "Moving 
along the dry river bed I came across a congre- 
gation of vultures feeding on a cattle carcass. A 
total of 151 vultures was recorded... including 5 

species of the total 8 which occur 
in the Indian sub-continent." In 
this group there were as many as 
39 white-backed vultures, so per- 
haps there is hope for this valu- 
able bird. 

It is an encouraging develop- 
ment that conservationists take 
a worldwide, holistic view of 
events, typified by the well- 
mmmmm — known statement - "Never send 
to ask for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee." 
And so the tragedy affecting this bird in India 
has aroused concern among ornithologists 
everywhere. A Grant from the Darwin 
Initiative of the UK Government has enabled 
Wildlife Pathologists from the Zoological 
Society of London, and from the Poultry 
Diagnostic and Research Centre to do post- 
mortems on dead vultures, and the cause seems 
to be acute enteritis. A captive facility for inves- 
tigating the disease further is being set up at 
Pinjore in Haryana. Dr Vibhu Prakash is par- 
ticularly keen to receive reports of the sighting 
of white-backed and longbilled vultures from 
anywhere in India. Our growing network of 
birdwatchers may please send their observa- 
tions to the Bombay Natural History Society, 
Mumbai 400 023. 
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Bewitching birds of Bangalore 



Zafar Futehally discusses the rich 
avian life in the city. 



Among our many bird- 
watching friends, the 
one we admired most 
was Richard Fitter who died 
on September 3 this year at the 
age of 92. His meticulous notes 
on the flowering periods of 
plants and breeding cycles of 
birds are proving invaluable 
to scientists studying the ef- 
fects of climate change. 

Fitter stayed with us sever- 
al times in Doddagubbi (North 
Bangalore) and on one of his 
visits he wrote the following 
about wetland birds for the 
Newsletter for Birdwatchers: 

Birds in Dodda Gubbi by 
Richard Fitter: "When I was at 
Doddagubbi two years ago, the 
tank, which had provided such 
excellent birdwatching on pre- 
vious visits, had become quite 
dry. Since it was quite a large 
tank, extending to 100 acres, I 
was astonished as well as sorry. 
So I was delighted on my visit 
in February 1986 to find some 
water again in one corner of 
the tank. There was not very 
much water, but it was enough 
to provide a splendid morn- 
ing's birdwatching. To start 
with the largest birds, five 
painted storks made a splendid 
spectcale as they walked in a 
line feeding head down in the 
shallow water. Then there were 



three or four white-necked 
storks standing round the edge, 
but not feeding. Among the 
herons there was a single grey 
heron, a single little egret, 
which flew off revealing the 
yellow soles of its feet, a small 
party of cattle egrets, assorted 
pond herons and another large 
singleton, a great white egret, 
or great white heron as we 
should perhaps get used to call- 
ing it again, now that the taxon- 
omists have transferred it from 
the genus Egretta to the genus 
Ardea. 

"The water was so shallow 
that only one species of water- 
fowl was present in the shape 
of three common teal, but 
there were more than a dozen 
species of wader. The largest 
of these was the black-winged 
stilt, followed by a small party 
of greenshanks, together with 
their smaller look alike, the 
marsh sandpiper. The snipe 
were presumably pintail 
snipe, since ths authorities 
agree that this is a much com- 
moner species in southern In- 
dia than the fantail snipe. A 
party of Temminck's stints 
and two curlew-sandpipers, to- 
gether with a common sand- 
piper and quite a number of 
wood sandpipers, completed 
the tally of waders other than 



plovers. On an adjacent rice 
paddy there were also two 
green sandpipers, the list of 
plovers was headed by some 
handsome red-wattled plovers 
followed by quite a party of 20 
or more little ringed plovers 
and a smaller number of Kan- 
tish plovers. 

"The only other distinctive- 
ly waterside birds were a male 
marsh harrier, which stayed on 
the ground by the water's edge 
all the time and never gave a 
display of his graceful flight, 
and a few wagtails, mainly 
white but also one grey." 

Since 1986 this tank has had 
many ups and downs. Once, in 
2001, it had the distinction of 
hosting a solitary spot-billed 
pelican sailing majestically on 
the water, a bird on the endan- 
gered list. As a result of three 
consecutive years of drought 
till 2004, the Doddagubbi tank 
became a desert devoid of 
birds. I hope the excess rain 
this year will restore it. 

The creation of the Land 
Development Authority and 
the interest which its Director, 
K P Singh, IFS, and his deputy 
are taking in their mission 
gives hope that Bangalore will 
regain some of its former lus- 
tre. We look forward to the 
time when at least a few of the 
many dried tank beds will 
come alive again. 

It is not only our wetlands 
which has been the focus of 



the growing well-informed 
community of birders in Ban- 
galore, the recent announce- 
ment by the Government of 
the Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Plan (CDP) has given us 
the opportunity to identify ar- 
eas of special ornithological 
importance and ensure that 
these are saved for the future. 

What creates interest on 
any subject amongst the pub- 
lic is reading pleasant ac- 
counts about it, and here I re- 
produce a note by Paul Boland, 
a Reuters executive who is in 
Bangalore on a short visit: 

"I had never been a serious 
bird-watcher before coming to 
India, though I did pack my 
binocufars and our 1979 copy 
of Salim Ali's The Book of In- 
dian Birds as I headed for a six- 
month stay. I rather hoped that 
from the window wherever I 
was billeted, I would be able to 
spot at last as many species 
regularly as in my garden in 
urban London— about half a 
dozen. In this, I was to be disap- 
pointed, having failed to see 
more than the occasional crow 
and hear what I think is an 
Asian koel. 

"But I certainly did not ex- 
pect to be able to see such a 
wealth of interesting bird life 
that one can spot with a bit of 
effort in urban Bangalore. 
When I stumbled across the in- 
ternet news group bngbirds, I 
realised there are a lot of peo- 




ple out there keenly scanning 
the skies and made plans to 
join them on a Sunday outing. 

"I had already wandered 
around in Cubbon Park and 
wondered why there were so 
few birds other than crows and 
common mynas. I now realise 
it is because there are few 
fruiting trees and most of the 
planting is foreign to India. 
From that point of view, the in- 
ner city has been a bit of a dis- 
appointment, though it was a 
joy to see two black kites 
(brown actually) on a lamp 
post outside my flat in Vital 
Mallya Road recently as they 
eyed a garbage truck that was 
making its collections. 

"Zafar Futehally was kind 
enough to take me to Agara 
Kere, a tank in Koramangala, 
one evening, where I got my 
first taste of what the city can 
offer the bird-watcher. We saw 
lots of delightful little 
dabchicks (little grebe) out on 
the water. There were also spot- 
billed ducks, purple swamphen 
and coots in considerable num- 
bers. A purple heron stood 
stock-still, its long neck extend- 
ed, as it surveyed the water for 
food. I also noted a grey heron. 
Above us, brahminy kites 
soared and swooped. A while 
wagtail behind me in a bush 
alerted me to its presence with 
its loud song. 

"After joining the bngbirds 
group, the next thing was to get 



a new, better printed, bigger 
format copy of the Safim Ali 
book. The group's trip to 
Whitefietd last month was a 
real treat.. ..and we got off to a 
good start when we saw a gold- 
en-backed woodpecker in a 
tree in the car park. 

"Members of the group were 
immensely generous with their 
knowledge and expertise and 
were very tolerant of this rela- 
tive "newbie". And what knowl- 
edge! One had the impression 
there was no bird these people 
could not identify, even from a 
considerable distance. 

"As a group we noted 26 
species. I most enjoyed the 
blossom-headed parakeet, un- 
usual in Bangalore apparently, 
which posed in a tree above us 
for quite a white. The tank next 
to the site meant we saw a 
number of species associated 
with water. The white-breasted 
kingfisher with its distinctive 
profile is always a pleasure to 
see. There were also cor- 
morants (great and little), little 
egrets and grey heron on the 
water. A species new to me in 
the centre's lovely gardens was 
the delightfully named Tick- 
ell's flowerpecker. a tiny bird 
that hops about as it feeds. Cop- 
persmith barbet added a dash 
of colour as did a rose-ringed 
parakeet. On the horizon, only 
the buildings of the expanding 
township reminded us that we 
were in Bangalore." 
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The rich variety of birds in Bangalore can be a bird-watcher's delight. 



Striking a middle path 







Ie July I heard from birding 
is that mighty engines of 
destruction-bulldozers, tractors 
and excavators had entered Hebbal 
that this pristine lake, the win- 
ome of spectacular waterfowl 
as far away as Siberia, and the 
anent home of many attractive 
ers - plovers, sandpipers, lap- 
;. blackwinged stilts, as well as 
shers was doomed. 
Enquiries from the Lake Devel- 
opment Authorities and other 
rces revealed that the culprits 
the Oberois. Their Agreement 
•d with the LDA included the 
building of a floating restaurant 
h would have effectively 
ped the birds from seeking their 
hospitality. In protest I wrote the ar- 
ticle which appeared in Deccan 
Herald on 7th August under the ti- 
e< recy shrouds the Hebbal 

Having had some contacts with 
their Directors in the past, I was 
planning to send the article to their 

•:nan Biki Oberoi, but I found 
to my surprise that this alert Direc- 
tor of Communications, Ketaki 
Narain had already done the need- 
ful. What was even more pleasing 
was that she came over with a mes- 
sage from the Chairman that the 
Oberois were not interested in mak- 
ing a profit from the lake, but were 
genuinely interested in playing their 
part in restoring a water body which 
was of great importance for north 
Bangalore. 

During my first meeting with Ke- 
taki I said that if the Oberois were 
serious about going along with na- 
ture and not against it, then she 
should immediately write to the 
LDA that the plans for the floating 
restaurant is abandoned. This was 
instantly done and I needed no fur- 
ther proof of their reliability. 

Last week, I went with the con- 
sultant to have a close look at what 
is being done, and this what I now 



feel. In my earlier article I referred 
to some soul stirring sights of thou- 
sands of waterfowl on the shimmer- 
ing waters of the lake. Having lived 
next to a Lake (Dodda-Gubbi) from 
1974 to 1989 I know what a thrill it 
is to wander round a seasonal tank 
and see its moods and fauna 
throughout the year. 

Walking round Hebbal Tank now 
makes such a vision unthinkable as 
urbanisation has exceeded all limits, 
and what the Oberois now intend 
to do incorporating the suggestions 
made by birders could still make it a 
lovely ecosystem for avians and 
humans alike. What will the lake 
look like when it is done: 

1. It will be a lake with a water t 
spread of 1 50 acres with a 
permanent depth of 3 to 5 feet ' 

2. The three existing well / 
vegetated islands in the centre will ' 
remain, and the level of the water i 
here will reach the roots of the 
trees. 

3. There will be no boating or 
any disturbance in the water. One • 
coracle will be maintained at the , 
landing for emergency and for 
cleaning the lake and such like t 
operations. 

4. There will be a 3 km jogging ( 
track round the circumference 
bordered by native species of trees. 

5. A Visitor Centre with emphasis I 
on education about the local 
flora/fauna will be set up on the | 
southern side facing the highway. ' 

6. There will be a nominal 
entrance fee of perhaps a rupee. 

I am advocating this partnership 
with the Oberois because I feel that 
the main need today for the survival 
of a natural area is protection. The 
AT Ramaswamy Panel on land en- 
croachment confirms that 2139 
acres have been encroached from 
the Forest Department, who in turn 
admitting this put the blame on 
their inadequate man power. 

This morning I saw some exam- 



ples of stone and rubble unloaded 
inside the Hebbal periphery prior to 
the Oberois having established their 
security. We all know the surrepti- 
tious speed with which land en- 
croachers operate. Give credit to 
the Oberois for protecting the area. 

It is reasonable to argue, as many 
conservationists do, that it is the 
law of the land which should pro- 
tect our ecologically sensitive areas 
- if should not be left to birdwatch- 
ers and private business houses save 
them. True, in principle, and yet 
when we look around us, our hearts 
sink. Yesterday's paper quoted a fa- 
mous Supreme Court Judge who 
described "our laws Delays" - any- 
thing up to 50 years to settle a case. 
Even if it took only 5 years, with the 
lawlessness prevailing Hebbal lake 
could become just a memory. 

In the project report there is a 
reference to the catchment area of 
2393 hectares for Hebbal. The word 
catchment evokes memories of 
montane forests which are sup- 
posed to slow down the runoff dur- 
ing the rains and ensure the conser- 
vation of water for use in the dry 
season. But here we speak of the 
urban catchment which refers to the 
waste water flowing out of our 
bathrooms and kitchens and gar- 
dens, and channelled through the 
sewage drains to lower locations. 

The storm water and sewage ar- 
riving at Hebbal will pass through a 
silt trap and an effluent treatment 
plant and the quality though not 
potable could be used for secondary 
purposes. The surplus water here 
will be re-introduced into the drains 
for movement downstream, All 
told, the project as now refashioned 
by the Oberois on the lines suggest- 
ed by the Birders should be a credit 
to Bangalore - or am I speaking too 
early? 

Zamk Futhimauy 
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Welcome sight 






Tno are 
-ted in 
of Ban. 
will pi 
cles on the Environ 

it the Lake 
u Author) 
clearing the project by 
Oberoi Hotels, which in 

1 1 a floating restaurant 
in the mid lake. 

ra were aghast at the 

gical In 
manifested not oiuj b 
i iin pois, 
by th- 
for protecting our 

i Fortunat 
taki Narain. Ob> 
tor, Coi 

irge of the proj- 
ect, recognised the mistake 
in good time. At my first 

tig with her. she readi- 
ly agreed i n the 
proposal for the Of 
restaurant and subsequent- 
ly hosted several meet 
With birders, whose 

i ill be 
implemented within the pa- 
rameters of the i 

For example, all the 
stone revetments on tl 

that the mud bank might 
hopefully b 
ing avians, klngfishi 
particular. Also, the mud 
embankment is being 
d in such a manner as 
I shal- 
low water for short-legged 
plovers. 

The intention to have a 
high wall around the pe- 
riphery for security rea- 
sons was given up. as this 
would deny the residents 
outside a view of the i 
water spread. Now there 
will only be a chain-link 
lew Is 
unimpeded. And the two 
ugly high-tension towers on 
the border will be eliminat- 
ed and underground i 
laid. The cost of this to the 
Oberois will be over Rs 10 
crore. Could the Forest De- 
partment afford this? 

At one meeting, wi 
invited C i 

has a or the 

restoration of several de- 
I lakes. Agara. Lal- 
Narasipur. Bena - 
halli, i re and oth- 

ers. Bo ontin- 

ued and at one si 
were headlines In th 



The work in progress at the 
Hebbal Lake is truly heartening, 
writes Zafar Futehally. 





Wire tailed swallow (above); Should water hyacinths 
be saved? (below) 

■i by the author 




press accusing the Oberois 
of violating everything un- 
der the Sun. Including Zon- 
al Regulations. Wildlife Act 
and Water Act. Man] 
servationists too 
against business hi 

ling in consen 
Land-use was die bus! 
of Government and 
the letter written by 
Oberois chairman, 
finning that they were not 
interested in making mon- 

in Hebbal but in creat- 
ing a truly natural ss 
ary for humans and 

ked with Dr ii C 
nchandra, 
of the Kara ite Pol- 

lution Control Board i 

Memh ot the 

posit ion today (3 03/08) and 

he confirmed that he was 

with the operations 

in Hebbal, both legally and 

".■ally. 

The main reason why I 

had involved myself in the 



Hebbal imbroglio wa 
cause the Forest Depart- 
ment had itself admitted 
before the A T Ramaswamy 
Panel on Land Encroach- 
ment that 2.139 acres < if for 
est land had been 
croached upon by the land 
mafia. Shortage of staff 
and funds, they said, was 
the cause of this deplorable 
erosion. On the other hand. 
Oberoi had the funds and 
management muscle. Why 
not leave it to them? 

There are. at the mo- 
ment. 60 tanks in and 
id Bangalore in vari- 
ous stages of decay which 
can t> words of 

i!e. "Rehabilitat- 
aimed, 
iced or Replenished". 
Restoring them to 
pristine condition, a 
manded by some die-hard 
ecologists. is an Impractical 

■ in the Ugh 
thoughtless i rbanJ 
around them .- i lei 



fine piuW»S e - 

ahead 

with the task with 

the aid of whoever is 

ing to lend a hand. We have 

filiated for too long. 

At 8 am on 29th Febru- 
ary I was at Hebbal, along 
with T N Perumal. to find 
out how things were going. 
It was reassuring to see the 
notice at the entrance al- 
lowing visitors to enter the 
area between 5.30 am and 
8.30 am for jogging or what 
ever, w irge. From 

8.30 to 6.30 pm. the visitor 
;'s 10. The well tended 
lawns have apparent! 
come a roosting ground G u 
during the night and 
many were still around. 
< itili' with yellow bills, Lit- 
Qfi with their tell-tale yel- 
low feet, and Median all 
black and white with no 
sign of yellow on them. In 
the midst of this lovely 
placid- white scene on a 
green background, a black 
drongo on the hunt was an 
added joy. 

But the view on the wa- 
ter, the main element of 
Hebbal Lake, was quite 
the lake was 
full of waterfowl, i 
floating serenely and it was 
us take-off and 
graceful landing of the 
flocks which was very e 
ing. I thought the nude 
Shovellers (Anas clypealn ). 
green, white and chestnut, 
were in particularly good 
plumage and this was high- 
lighted by their drab con- 
sorts alongside. The male 
Garganeys 

querquedula), with their 
i>iominent white eye-stripe 
on brown heads, looked 
very smart. There was a 
flock of Whistling 
1 lendrocygrna jamm- 
ed) which kept to them- 
selves far away from the vls- 
Iting migrants. It was inter- 
esting and also surpri 

the wealth of birds on 
the hyacinth carpel border 




mi 
the embankmeni 
- innumerable pond tv 
and egrets in vai 
plumage, common sv 
very active in chasin 
sects I presume 
purple moorhen wa 
group of black- winged 

Is it a good poll 
wonder, to leave a pat 
water hyacinth undei 
trolled condition 
insects they harboui 
for the roosting sui 
provide. 

I read recently about 
marsh harriers i 
water hyacinths and I i 
a species very coi 
around the wetlands oi 
Bangalore. 

At the other end ol the 
lake, bordering the inr 
farm, there is plere 
rocky open gr< 
here Perumal go 
he was hoping for - a purple 
heron (Ardea purpurea 
playing its full height 
still for a second, and 
see the result. But the next 
instant, noticing our inter- 
est, it sank down to avoid 
detection. 

In the same b 
was a solitary large 
wagtail but disappoii 

do migrant 
at all. From the well 
adjoining army grou 
Cuckals, Magpie Ri 
and Bulbuls announce theh 
presence. What 
this army farm is being 
converted into sometl 
else, and I hope the rei 
ments of birds ui|i not be 
totally disregan I 

It is difficult to pinpoint 
what is the most attractive 
image one carried back in 
one's mind after a m 
ing's bird walk. On this 
morning, I think it w 
sight of the 30-pIus 
tailed Swallows d 
themselves on the bra I 
of an overhanging bai 
clump after their mor ■ 
bath, steel-blue I 
snow-white breasts, a 
too charming for words. 
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Over the last decade, 
great concern has 
been expressed by Of- 
ficials and Non-officials 
alike about the vanishing 
lakes in and around Banga- 
lore. The birding communi- 
ty has played a crucial role 
in alerting the authorities 
about the serious conse- 
quences, climatically and 
otherwise of draining our 

Is and using the tank 

for housing estates and 

lg centres. Tank 

in the past, produced 

ig many months of 













rmal citizens (not ex- 
town planners) have 
watching with alarm 
Bus unbalance between the 
■notability of our natural 
soppon base and the glib as- 
kance that modern tech- 
can overcome the 
shortages of the natural 



we remind our gov 
- well as our Cap- 
Indib lonal 

:onal. that all 
of modern 
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luce one 
of boh water All that 

dc :> capture the 
s on the ground, 
Jcally in forest 
or vegetated land, or in lakes 
and ponds, or in aquifers un- 
derground. 

As far as productivity of 
wetlands vs. terra fir ma is 
concerned, it has been 
proved worldwide that an 
aquatic environment is far 
more productive in the cre- 
ation of biomass than dry 
land. In other words, in 
terms of kg for kg, you can 
produce more fish from wa- 
te than wheat/rice by con- 
•M'ting a wetland for farm- 



Is the idea of private developers a 
sensible one? Do our planners know 
the value of our water bodies? 



ing. Bangladesh, with its 
poor industrial infrastruc- 
ture, survives on its wet- 
lands. 

After the Second World 
War, when nations in Eu- 
rope were starving, at the 
WWF/UCN International 
conferences some of the 
most important discussions 
were related to water. Reso- 
lutions were passed recom- 
mending that Wetlands are 
not Wastelands but Liquid 
Assets of the greatest value. 
I recall attending one ses- 
sion of the IUCN meet in 
Lucerne in 1966 when there 
was much breast-beating 
about the callous manner in 
which both temperate and 
tropical countries treated 
their water resources. Sav- 
ing the wetlands of Europe 
has become a major activity 
of conservationists in that 
continent. 

This brings me to Hebbal 
- one of the prime water bod- 
ies of our city, a hundred 
and fifty acres in extent. 
How is it going to be used? 
There is much concern that 
it is going to become one 
more example of INDIA 
SHINING, the shine not for 
the multitude or for non-hu- 
mans, forgetting what Peter 
Scott, chairman of WWF 
said, "It is their world too". 

Conservation or 
entertainment? 

Is the focus on Hebbal go- 
ing to be on the conservation 
of water and of the sur- 



rounding flora, terrestrial 
and aquatic with which the 
water body has integrated 
over many decades and con- 
sequent to which it has be- 
come such a prized location 
for water birds. Or is it the 
intention to create another 
centre of entertainment for 
the urban rich, already sur- 
feited with every kind of ex- 
citement in our urban Ban- 
galore? 

I carry great memories of 
soul-stirring sights of 2000 
plus waterfowl in the centre 
of Hebbal lake, flanked by a 
variety of plovers, storks, 
black-winged stilts and 
snipe on the water front. 
Such exciting birds as the 
red-headed merlin, the pied 
harrier and the Peregrine 
Falcon in the fields around. 
The view of the waterfowl 
on the shimmering water 
seen from the shade of the 
forest nursery at one end 
cannot be forgotten. 

What do birds really need 
is only the assurance that 
they are safe from harm. For 
them, a boat powered by a 
diesel engine, or even by 
oarsmen, intruding into 
their domain is, in the fa- 
mous words of President 
Bush, "unacceptable". 

Why are our administra- 
tors so secretive? Why did 
the LDA sign an Agreement 
with the Oberois on the 19th 
day of May, 2006 without al- 
lowing the public to make 
suggestions to ensure that 
the essential qualities of the 



wetland and its spectacular 
bird life would not be erod- 
ed. During the past few 
years, several birders in- 
cluding myself, have been in 

close touch with the Chief 
Executive Officer of the 

LDA with regard to the fate 
and plans for the "disappear- 
ing lakes of Bangalore", 
Doddagubbi, Agara, and 
many more. No mention was 
made about the plans afoot 
for Hebbal. 

Agara plans 

With regard to Agara, we 
hear, with some amusement 
and concern, that Zahira Be- 
gum, a lady from Hyderabad 
currently doing her PhD in 
Germany, will be given the 
contract on the basis of BOT, 
but only once she completes 
her doctorate and returns to 
India. Why tinker with 
Agara commercially, when 
S. Jayaram, the Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests who was 
responsible for the planning 
while renovating the lake, 
has done such a sound con- 
servation job? 

In the Hebbal Agreement, 
Clause 19 reads, "The Second 
Party (Oberois) is at liberty 
to put up hoardings of ap- 
propriate size, approved by 
the first party..", nothing 
spoils the beauty of a natu- 
ral scene, especially an unre- 
stricted view of a water 
body as a hoarding does. 
Please Ms Oberoi, don't have 
any hoardings. 

Clause 13 is the crucial 
one "The Second Party shall 
maintain and develop the 
lake without causing any 
damages (sic) to the lake, its 
surroundings and the envi- 
ronment during the period 
of the lease". 



If the Oberois really in-) 
tend to honour this clause, 
may we suggest that before 
going ahead, they have a 
meeting at site with the con- 
cerned birders and environ- 
mentalists where there is 

friendly exchange of views - 
not confrontation, but a real 
dialogue. It will raise the im- 
age of the Oberois in public 
estimation. 

And to give the "Second 
Party" its due, let us remem- 
ber that the A.T. Ra- 
maswamy Panel on Land 
Encroachment says that 
2.139 acres have been en- 
croached upon from the For- 
est Department (The Hindu • 
2211). That being the case, 
and since the Forest Depart- 
ment honestly admits its in- 
ability to prevent encroach- 
ment, the Oberois can be our 
saviours, let them protect 
the area and do what they 
want "without causing any 
damages (sic) to the lake, its 
surroundings and the envi- 
ronment". 

Finally, let us be con- 
scious of the simmering dis- 
content prevailing in Banga- 
lore as the rich are getting 
richer and the poor are get- 
ting children. There is pal- 
pable resentment against 
the vulgar display of wealth 
by millionaires, while slums 
continue to proliferate. 

It may be a good move on 
the part of the Oberois to 
build a water source in one 
corner of the lake so that the 
people of the locality can 
continue to access the water 
for their domestic needs. 

Zafar Futehauy 

The author is a reputed birder 

and environmentalist. 
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Above and top: Rics of the Hebbal lake which is almost dry. Once, not so long ago, this lake used to play host to hundreds of birds 
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Call to repair 
drainage system, 
rejuvenate lakes 

GREEN INITIATIVES Zafar Futehally cites a 
Bangalore Environment Trust seminar on 
saving the city's lakes to make the point that 
while reviving lakes is important, our storm 
water drains will have to be simultaneously 
repaired and extended. 






Few people know today that until 1974, 
the water needs of Bangalore were 
met entirely by the lakes and tanks 
(almost a thousand at one time) that had 
been created over the past centuries by 
far-sighted people. They took advantage 
of the two monsoons, the SW and the NE, 
which provided on average 800 mm of wa- 
ter to the city With the population then of 
a mere2.3 million, piped water was sup- 
plied from only two lakes, Tippegondana- 
halli fl'G Halli) supplied 143 million litres 
per day, and Hesaraghatta 22mld. 

With electricity a plenty- at that time 
(with the erstwhile KEB advertising the 
advantages of All Electric Homes) bore 
wells were getting popular as they provid- 
ed water when and where needed. When 
we built our house in North Bangalore Dis- 
trict in 1974, we struck water at a depth of 
30 feet (which is now nearer 600 feet) 

When the Cauvery Scheme was inau- 
gurated, with the generous river being 
seemingly inexhaustible, the lakes and 
tanks lost their importance as reservoirs of 
water, and to ensure that the domestic, 
agricultural and industrial needs of the 
growing population was met, four so-called 
stages of the Cauvery Scheme were 
planned and executed. The fifth stage will 
be completed in 2012. 

TC Halli only drinking water source 

When this is done, the total quantity of wa- 
ter available to Kamataka will be 272 thou- 
sand million cubic feet, out of which Banga- 
lore's gttase win he 19 TMO wbHi ■■■■ •■-•' - 
out to 1310 million litres per day. The only 
surviving lake today from which piped wa- 
ter can be drawn is TG Halli, which supplies 
70 mid. Therefore, the total water available 
to Bangalore from the Ciuvery and TG 
Halli by 2012 will be 1380 mid. As V Bala- 
subramaniam, former Additional Chief 
Secretary has forcefully pointed out, not an 
additional drop of water will be available 
from the Cauvery because we are bound by 
the water sharing scheme with the south- 
ern states. 

This then pi ejects into an uncomfortable 
situation to say the least. During the decade 
from 1991 to 2001, the population of Ban- 
galore grew by 50.7 per cent, and today's 
population is estimated to be 7.2 million. 
There is no reason to expect the population 
growth rate to fall in the immediate future, 
and by 2020, the population would be 
around 11 million. To serve this populace, 
there will be only 1380 mid. At a conserva- 
tive figure, 150 m!d will be required for in- 



dustries, and we have to allow for a wastage 
of about 3S per cent which will be 450 mid. 
This will leave only 780 mid for domestic 
use, or 70 litres per capita per day. This will 
be only half of the norm of 150 Ipd laid 
down by the WHO. 

It was to draw attention to this yawning 
gap between supply and demand that the 
Bangalore Environment Trust organised a 
seminar on 'How to save and restore the dy- 
ing lakes of Bangalore' a few months ago. 
The proceedings have been published and 
the important point made in the meeting 
was that while reviving the lakes, our 
drainage system will have to be simul tane ■ 
ously repaired and extended. We have to 
ensure that before the water from storm 
water drains and sewage pipes enters the 
lake, it is suitably treated by STPs. Other- 
wise the water in the lakes will continue to 
b?po'.! i,! - "' ' r 'fV iu?sbl2.Bcsid2stiiis ruin 
water harvesting, and rechai-gjng of ground 
water will have to be scientifically organ- 
ised. 

We have the technology to undertake 
the tasks n lentioned above, but the admin- 
istrative structure and the passion to set 
things right is not yet in evidence. The Lake 
Development Authority is a crumbling 
structure with its CEOs departing one after 
another for reasons best known to them. 
But today'? arrangement where the re- 
sponsibility for lakes is divided between 
BBMP, BDA, LDA, and Forest department 
with water supply and sewage being the re- 
sponsibility of the BWSSB is a sure recipe 
for failure. We need one central authority 
with a "charismatic chairman who is both 
an administrator and a technocrat who 
can take charge of these multifarious re- 
sponsibilities. 

(The writer is an environmentalist and 
published author) 




While it is important to rejuvenate the lakes of the 
city, it also pays to repair the storm water drain system, file photos 






The beautiful birds of Coorg 



On the 30th December, 
the Coorg Wildlife So- 
ciety decided to 
launch 'Feathered Jewels of 
Coorg' authored by Dr S V 
Narasimhan. It is a valuable 
addition to our growing list 
of bird books, and it contains 
a description of all the 305 
species of birds in Coorg to- 
gether with coloured illus- 
trations of the birds painted 
by the author himself. But 
the real merit of the book 
lies in the brief translation 
in Kannada of the text. This 
will make it possible for a 
much wider public (instead 
of the English speaking few) 
to take an interest in. and 
add to the knowledge of our 
birds. 

Indeed to cater to the 
growing population of bird- 
watchers (the fastest grow- 
ing hobby of our world) 
books and periodicals in lo- 
cal languages are a necessity. 
It was in December 1969 that 
the Newsletter for Bird- 
watchers was inaugurated, 
and then it was the only pub- 
lication of its kind. Then sev- 
eral of the same genre came 
into being, all in English. 

Phase II 

Now we are in the next 
phase when ornithological 
news in local languages is be- 
ing published. The result of 
this development may be 
quite spectacular, as we are 
now beginning to find that 
many "locals" have the sort 
of knowledge of our natural 
life which academics with 
Phds do not have. 

In the past century many 
fine books on Indian birds 
have been published, start- 
ing with T C Jerdon's The 
Birds of India' in 1862. Since 
then W T Blandford and 
Oates, Stuart Baker, Hugh 
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Whistler, Salim Ali and 
many more have followed. 
But all these are MACRO ef- 
forts dealing with birds of 
the Indian Sub-Continent, 
and for this reason may have 
missed out on many details 
of the local avifauna. Only 
knowledgeable and interest- 
ed residents living next door 
to bird's, can really have a 
full understanding of their 
biology and ecology. 



As an example, "Flamin- 
go,' the recently started 
Newsletter of the Bird Con- 
servation Society of Gujarat, 
contains much information 
about range extension of 
species and behaviour which 
has added to our knowledge. 

A member of the Coorg 
Wildlife Society (Lt Gen B C 
Nanda) reports that some 
birds like the white-bellied 
tree pie (Dendrocitta leuco- 
gaster) which were mainly a 
solitary species in the past 
are now becoming more gre- 
garious and are seen in 
groups of over 20. 

During this visit to Coorg, 
I was anxious to see the glori- 
ous 'Fairy Blue Bird', but in 
spite of accompanying Dr 
Narasimhan on an outing we 




(Left): White-bellied treepie, (Right): Golden Oriole, 
(Top): Great Egret. 



failed to see it. Our "bag" 
consisted only of woodpeck- 
ers, jungle fowl, jungle and 
hill mynas, a golden oriole, 
racket-tailed drongos, bee- 
eaters and egrets. But one of 
the pleasures of the visit was 
to see the Gazeteer of Coorg 
published in 1870. 

Quote unquote 

The section on birds 
makes exciting reading.A 
reference to the presence of 
the Golden Eagle (Aquila 
chrysaetos one of the few 
birds whose scientific name 
has not been changed over 
the past hundred years) is 
surprising, because the 
Golden Eagle is only found in 
the Himalayas and the North 
East. 

But the account suggests 
that there was no mistake in 
the identity: ".... a fine speci- 
men of the golden eagle (AC) 
came into my possession a 
few years ago; whilst on a 
mountain slope he was 
struggling on the ground 
with a large horned owl, both 

were caught alive The 

brilliant eye with its brown- 
ish yellow iris and wary 
look, gave the bird an air of 
intelligence, and its formida- 
ble curved and pointed bill 
and horny talons kept the in- 
quisitive at a respectful dis- 
tance. He managed to free 
himself from his chain and 
escaped." 

The birding community 
of Bangalore would do well 
to get a re-print of this Gaze- 
teer, available from the 
Coorg Wildlife Society, Post 
Box 111, Madikeri - 571 201. 

It contains much fascinat- 
ing information about past 
conditions which can be 
pointers to us in our fresh at- 
tempt to restore the biodiver- 
sity of our world. 



From the jowls of sure death 



It is amazing how diverse life 
forms still hold on to our urban 
areas, despite the insuperable 
odds that they face. Many large 
cities in India are rich with 300 or 
more species of birds. Similarly, 
squirrels, small carnivores like 
mongooses, palm civets, several 
species of bats, and ecologically 
important invertebrates like the 
butterflies are quite adapted to ur- 
ban ecosystems. 

Once I was exploring the 
Bharathiar University Campus, 
situated well within Coimbatore 
city in Tamil Nadu. It had rained 
the previous day, and the scrub jun- 
gle buzzed with life. I sighted a 
Blackwinged Kite and a few 
Laughing Doves (species that have 
been edged out of the Bangalore 
city in the recent past). 

I couldn't be very optimistic 
about their future in this rapidly 
developing institutional campus in 
the periphery of Coimbatore city. 
Surprisingly, amidst sparse Acacia 
trees were some unusual birds— 
the Large Grey Babblers, one of 
the first to vanish from the urban 
centres. 

They were busy babbling and 
picking up insects from the under- 
growth. It is yet another species 
that prefers open, dry, sparsely 
scrubbed forest and I wondered 
about their fate too. 

As gloomy thoughts were racing 
through my mind, I heard the shrill 
and unusual cry of a bird. Deviat- 
ing from the path on which I was 
treading. I took a turn to investi- 
gate. In the next eighteen long min- 
utes I was to witness an unusual 
drama. 

In a sense, what was happening 
was a simple thing. A Vine Snake 
(also called Common Green Whip 
Snake— Ahaetulla nasutus) was 
having its meal. The snake was 
fairly large for its species and was 
glistening green with a new skin. 
A long and motionless wait on the 
part of the snake in the tangled 
branches of the tree must have de- 
ceived its prey. 

The victim was a bird— Bay- 
backed Shrike, which was also a 
predator in its own right. The 
Shrike is a strictly carnivorous 
bird, that too with a hoarding in- 
stinct. The bird will continue to 



Ptc by the author 




A Bay-backed Shrike in the process of being devoured whole by a green Vine Snake. 

V Ramakantha stumbles upon a wily predator in the midst of a 
concrete jungle and witnesses an exciting fight for survival. 



hunt even after a full stomach and 
will impale insects and small verte- 
brates on thorns of trees or bushes, 
thus making a larder for future use. 
However, now this greedy hunter 
had turned a hapless victim. 

The snake had seized the bird by 
the scruff of its neck. The agonis- 
ing death cry of the bird was sharp 
and metallic. Once in a while the 
bird flapped its wings and let out 
soul stirring cries, rendering my 
'watching business' more and more 
uncomfortable. 

Shrikes as a group are declining 
and are on the road to extinction. 
However, I had no means of im- 
pressing the snake about the en- 
dangered status of its prey. 

Will it won't it? 

I watched the scene from a re- 



spectable distance, and in all those 
sordid moments the snake hardly 
progressed on its meal. 

The Whip Snake is mildly poi- 
sonous, its venom being too mild 
to put the bird to rest in minutes. A 
close observation revealed that the 
bird had adopted a clever strategy 
Or may be it was by instinct. The 
bird had placed its toes with razor 
sharp claws right on the jaws of 
the snake. 

The limbless creature had no 
way of pushing aside this simple 
obstruction, and thus the slow 
'swallow maneuvering' was ren- 
dered slower still. 

At long last, something did 
snap, and the bird was free! Flap- 
ping its wings the bird flew to a 
perch about 30 meters away from 
the place of accident. One of its 



eyes was damaged, but I thought 
that the bird would come through. 
As I had not intruded in any way 
in the proceedings I had no qualms 
about bidding goodbye to the hun- 
gry snake. 

Thanks to the megadiversity 
and thanks to our forefathers who 
have taught us to live in harmony 
with nature, we have the great 
privilege of watching myriad 
creatures even amidst our con- 
crete jungles, provided we keep 
our ears and eyes open. 

Institutional campuses espe- 
cially (in our cities) are biodiversi- 
ty hotspots, and if a small portion 
of the campus were left to nature 
and kept away from human use, 
much of the biodiversity could 
manage to eke out a living amidst 
us and enrich our urban life. 



■■ ■ 



WHALE SHARKS ARE INCREDIBLY PEACEFUL 
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Wryneck: difficult to identify. 
Photo: Breeding Birds of 
Kashmir; Bates & Lowther 





A case of mistaken 

avian identities 



Being unable to identify a bird is 
as frustrating for a birder, as the 
chase through books to finally pin 
it down is rewarding, says Zafar 
I itehally. 



One of the joys of 
birding is that 
though you have 
had only a floating glimpse 
of a bird, you go back 
home to the books trying to 
figure out what the bird 
was. Exploiting your mem- 
ory — buttressed by what 
you read — is no less excit- 
ing than what you see in 
the field. One or two defi- 
nite pointers enable you to 
track it down, its morphol- 
ogy, flight pattern, colour 
of a particular portion of 
its body, or its call. But you 
must keep your imagina- 
tion firmly in check, other- 
wise you end up chasing 
unsuccessfully a chimera 
known as the hoodwink. 

Light matters 

In his book Collins 
Guide to Birdwatching, 
Richard Fitter starts with 
a warning: "It is easy to be 
misled by a first brief im- 
pression as the following 
cautionary tale shows. I 
was sitting at breakfast in 
a room in Kent when I saw 
through the top of the win- 
dow, and against the light, 
a much foreshortened 
view of a bird flying away 
from me. At first I took it 
for a jackdaw, but then its 
jerky flight became appar- 
ent, and 'jay' flashed 
through my mind. Finally 
as the foreshortening ef- 
fect wore off, it became 
painfully apparent that it 
was in fact a magpie, 
which on this occasion was 
obscured against the 
light." Birders in India 
know what tricks our 
bright light can play, spe- 
cially at high noon. It is the 
soft light of the evening 
with its slanting rays 
which shows up a bird in 
its true colours. 

In 1980 or thereabouts 
we were privileged to go 
birding with Richard. On a 
tall leafy tree on the top of 
Nandi Hill there was a 
bird, partially hidden in 
the foliage which we could 
not identify immediately. 
But Richard had noticed a 
yellow patch under the bill, 
and had formed an idea 
about the size of the bird. 



On reaching home, and 
rummaging through books 
he was pretty sure that it 
was the Yellow-throated 
bulbul (Pycnonotus xanl- 
holerus). For many years 
this bird had escaped being 
seen in Karnataka, but re- 
cently there have been 
many sightings in the hills 
around Mysore. The vary- 
ing shapes in which the 
same species is seen is of- 
ten a problem. Long 
necked birds, egrets and 
herons look so different de- 
pending on whether they 
have stretched their necks 
or drawn them in. And 
then there is the classic 
case of our very common 
pond heron (Ardeola gray- 
il) which is so easy to iden- 
tity on the wing because of 
the prominent white on its 
flight feathers, but on the 
ground its obliterative 
colouring, specially in the 
reeds, makes it just anoth- 
er bird. 

Mystery solved 

But, as I said, a 'chase' 
through books can be a 
pleasure and here is an ex- 
ample from the Newsletter 
for Birdwatchers of Octo- 
ber 1964. This article on the 
wryneck was written by 
Pratap Singh, SDO Police, 
Morena M P: "It is rather 
aggravating when you are 
unable to recognise the 
bird you may have ob- 
served and the reference 
material in possession is 
found inadequate. It is 
equally exhilarating when 
you finally do manage to 
pin the bird and add one 
more to your list of birds 
observed. I had such an ex- 
perience with the wry- 
neck. 

"I first observed the 
bird on 19th October 1963, 
in the compound of my 
neighbour at Morena. Not 
having binoculars handy, 
and the distance being 
about 25 yards, with the lit- 
tle time the bird gave me, 
my observations were 
faulty The behaviour of 
the bird gave me the im- 
pression of its not feeling 
quite at home. It sat on the 
ground, when it moved its 



movements were rather 
sluggish. It looked around 
apparently unable to de- 
cide what to do I conclud- 
ed it was the Str: 
Bunting (Ember:: 
ta). For the 
months there was do saps 
of the bird. Finally in tt 
following month of Aprs 
(2.4.64) I greeted the 
my compound. On that ear- 
ly morning I observed zry 
'Striolated Bunting' three 
feet away on the ground 
The more I watched it 
closely the more pur 
was. I observed its mottled 
grey and barred plumage 
with the distinct dark 
markings on the back and 
sides of the neck and 
crown. The plumage 
an impression of being del- 
icate as in the case of the 
Night-jars. 

"Its toes, like those of 
the woodpeckers and the 
parakeets, had the outer 
toe turned back, a feature 
that associates a bird to ar- 
boreal life. A bigger shock 
came when the bird thrust 
forth a black tongue and 
started pecking ants from 
the ground. After watching 
for about 10 minutes, feel- 
ing quite frustrated, I at 
once wrote down my obser- 
vations and made quick 
sketches with the pen. 
Then I observed the bird 
on 6th April, 7th April and 
10th and 12th April in the 
mornings feeding on ants 
on the lawn or near the 
hedge. The bird may have 
frequented my garden 
every morning, but some- 
how I may have 
missed.. .seeing it daily. Fi- 
nally I moved away from 
Morena by the end of 
March. The bird remained 
in my list as unidentified 
till recently when I hap- 
pened to recognise it from 
a plate in the Breeding 
Birds of Kashmir. 

A Synopsis of the Birds 
of India & Pakistan men- 
tions Jynx torquilla 
torquilla as wintering 'in 
W, Pakistan, Nepal, Terai 
and through western and 
central India, south to 
Mysore'. However 

throughout this last winter 
I strained myself to see 
more of the bird but in 
vain. I never observed an- 
other one anywhere in the 
district. The bird seems to 
be not very common in the 
plains and specially in 
such countryside as the 
ravines of Chembal." 



AVIAN MYSTERIES 



Do woodpeckers eat coconut? 



The antics qf birds have been a topic 
of much debate among bird- 
watchers. Zafar Futehally looks 
back on one such lively discussion. 



About the time of its 
10th anniversary in 
1970. the Newsletter for 
Birdwatchers had become a 
lively medium of communica- 
tion for ornithologists. In 
some ways more effective 
than even the prestigious 
Journal of the Bombay Natur- 
al History Society because the 
newsletter being a monthly 
could carry on a debate on 
current issues while the jour- 
nal was a quarterly and often 
behind schedule. As a result 
of Salim Ali's representation 
to the Planning Commission 
(and personally to Jawaharlal 
Nehru), the government had 
started to take note of the role 
of birds in our predominantly 
agricultural country and ex- 
perts on birds had begun to 
analyse the benefits and 
harmful effects of birds. 

Strange matters 

In the July 1970 issue of the 
newsletter. Kumar Ghorpade, 
entomologist and bird-enthu- 
siast, wrote: "During my last 
visit to our estate in Yelburga 
taluk (Raichur district, 
Mysore) in June 1969, 1 had to 
shoot a lovely male specimen 
of the Blackbacked wood- 
pecker (Chrysocoloptes fes- 
tivus) at the special request of 
the local peasants... The farm- 
ers of this area have labelled 
this and other woodpeckers as 
troublesome pests of the co- 
conut tree, asserting that the 
birds made holes into the nuts 
and sucked the milk inside. At 



first I was a bit disinclined to 
believe this somewhat tall sto- 
ry, but on (their) repeated alle- 
gations...! resolved to try and 
figure out this interesting 
phenomenon. 

"I examined the fallen nuts 
and sure enough found small 
holes at the base of the nut, 
near the 'eyes' or depressions 
(which, incidentally, are the 
weakest part of the nut shell). 
Quite a few of the dried-up 




Black-backed woodpecker. 

fallen nuts had one such hole 
each which certainly looked 
like the woodpecker's handi- 
work to me. My next move 
was to try and catch the cul- 
prit at work.... to my indigna- 
tion the birds never returned 
anywhere near the 
nuts... They confined them- 
selves to the coconut tree 
trunks..." 

The August issue had a re- 
joinder from Prof K K Nee- 
lakantan, a leading ornitholo- 



gist from Kerala. He was an 
ardent bird-lover and a very 
careful observer. I was sure he 
would take umbrage at Ghor- 
pade's referring to the wood- 
pecker as the culprit and 
showing his indignation at 
the bird not turning up when 
he wanted. I was glad when he 
responded, "My own acquain- 
tance of the Blackbacked 
woodpecker was too short to 
permit me to undertake a de- 
fence of this species, but I 
know the lesser Golden- 
backed well enough to say 
that it does not bore holes in 
coconuts at any stage of its 
growth.... I have never once 
seen a woodpecker on a fruit 
of the coconut tree. The Gold- 



M The woodpecker 

renders very 
valuable service to 
the trees and their 
owners, tfff 

PROF K K 
NEELAKANTAM 

leading ornithologist 
from Kerala 



enbacked woodpecker is a 
regular visitor to the crowns 
of the coconut tree and 
spends much time probing 
the recesses of the fronds, 
pulling out and flinging down 
large masses of decayed fi- 
brous material. ..feeding on 
beetles and their grubs as well 
as removing large quantities 
of decomposed fibre.. .the 
woodpecker renders very 
valuable service to the trees 
and their owners." 

We ourselves are quite 
familier with the activities of 
the woodpeckers in coconut 



gardens and though we have 
often seen both semi-ripe and 
completely dry nuts on the 
ground with holes in the bot- 
tom, we are quite sure that 
this damage is caused by rats 
and squirrels. 

Interesting episode 

After Prof Neelakantan's 
note appeared in the newslet- 
ter, a diligent assistant in the 
Bombay Natural History So- 
ciety, J.S. Serrao, found an in- 
teresting piece related to the 
problem of damage to co- 
conuts written in a hu- 
mourous vein by A.O. Hume, 
the famous Civilian, author of 
Stray Feathers and founder of 
the Indian National Congress. 
Hume was, at that time, the 
Collector of a district. "I must 
explain," he said, "that in 
some inhabited islands people 
are much troubled by rats 
(Mus rufescens) as I found on 
securing specimens which 
live up in the crowns of the co- 
conut palms and ...drop the 
nuts on the heads of passers- 
by and otherwise seriously di- 
minish the outturn of the 
trees and make themselves 
generally disagreeable. Our 
beneficent government, anx- 
ious to succour its suffering 
people, first suggested cats 
but the people already had 
cats which, however, getting 
plenty of fish below, felt no 
call for running up 90 ft. of 
bare coconut trunks in quest 
of rats which they never saw 
or even smelt. The govern- 
ment sent down a lot of 
snakes and mongooses; the 
former the people exterminat- 
ed as undesirable colonists; 
the latter they put up with but 
derived no great benefit from 
them seeing that mongooses 
are not tree climbers and rats 



stick to the crowns of the 
trees.... 

"Well, having driven all the 
rats up the trees.., it occurred 
to someone to send down a lot 
of owls to drive them down 
again. The conception was re- 
ally a grand one— between 
two fires what should the 
wretched rats do but curse the 
Collector and die The up- 
shot was that four pairs of the 
owls were taken to Betra-Par 
where they might without of- 
fence make night hideous, 
and the remaining two were 
let loose somewhere on the sly. 
It is true that there are no rats 
on Betra-Par... que voulea 
uous?" 

Apart from then role in 
controlling insects, pests and 
rodents, birds play a signifi- 
cant role in the dissemination 
of seeds. The flourishing san- 
dalwood oil industry in south- 
ern India owes its existence- 
largely to frugivorous birds 
like koels, barbels and others. 
It has been found that seeds 
which pass through the diges- 
tive tracts of birds sprout 
much better than others. A 
spectacular instance of the 
role of birds in this regard 
was in Punjab. When the 
desert areas of Punjab were 
first colonised by the intro- 
duction of a vast network of 
irrigation canals, the mulber- 
ry tree was planted along 
their banks as a fast-growing 
soil binder. The birds, espe- 
cially the bulbuls, took to the 
fruit so avidly that within a 
short period the mulberry 
tree had become abundant. It 
was also found that the wood 
of the mulberry tree had the 
same properties as the wil- 
lows of England, and this 
paved the way for a flourish- 
ing sports-goods industry. 
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The Himalayan Honey Guide. 



Flying high in 

the Himalayas 



In the third part ofSalimAli's 
Festschrift, Zafar Futehally 
traces interesting facts about the 
Himalayan Honey Guide. 



Ornithology contin- 
ues to spring sur- 
prises. A decade ago 
we believed that all the 
9,000-odd existing species 
worldwide had been identi- 
fied, and a special check 
was instituted for those 
supposed to be endan- 
gered, vulnerable, or 
whose status was not clear. 
But in May this year (2006) 
a new species of Asiatic 
Babbler was discovered in 
Arunachal Pradesh, and it 
is likely that the new band 
of passionate bird watch- 
ers will discover another 
in some remote forest area. 
But there is the more 
tantalising case of birds 
whose existence is known 
through museum speci- 
mens but whose lifestyle 
remains a mystery. Such is 
the case with The Hi- 
malayan Honey Guide (In- 
dicator xanthonotus). 
There are 11 members of 
the Indicatoridae Family. 
nine in Africa, one in India 
and one in Malaysia. The 
African birds have some 
incredible characteristics. 
Their food consists largely 
of bees wax. an item diffi- 
cult to digest and one 
which has hardly any nu- 
trition. To digest this sub- 
stance the birds have de- 
veloped a special species of 
bacteria in their intestines 
which helps to break down 
the wax. 

Then there is another 
mystery remaining to be 
solved. These birds belong- 
ing to the Cuckoo Family 
are brood parasites. They 
lay their eggs in the nests of 
babblers Warblers, and 
even parasatise on hole 
nesters like barbets. All 
these foster parents have 
their normal avian diet con- 
sisting of insects, berries, 
fruit and other products of 
nature but not bees wax. 
How then do these young 
Honey Guides without any 
instruction from their fos- 
ter parents revert to the tra- 
ditional habit of living on 
bees wax, as also the knowl- 



edge of how to access this 
food source? Young birds in 
the nest are known to push 
out their foster siblings 
over the edge, (koel chicks 
do so with crows) and the 
fact that in the nests with 
Honey Guide chicks there is 
no sign of their foster sib- 
lings suggests this is the 
case here too. 

We now come to the 
most fascinating part of 
the story of these birds. 
When they spot a beehive 
they would still be unable 
to land on the waxcomb 
with the bees in position, 
having learnt over the ages 
that men like to extract 
honey from the hives the 
birds have learnt to lead 
men to the hives by chat- 
tering and landing in front 
of them by stages until the 
men can see the honey- 
combs. Once the honey is 
removed, the bees go away 
and the birds can feed on 
the wax of the deserted 
structure. 

Hunt in the libraries 

These facts were known 
about the birds in Africa, 
but nothing was known 
about the one Species in 
the Himalayas. In the 
Handbook by Salim Ali 
and Ripley, the section Re- 
lating to Honey Guides 
was published in 1970. It 
says: "A sparrow-like olive- 
brown bird with a rather 
stout finch-like bill and 
glistening orange-yellow 
forehead and cheeks- 
breeding biology and eggs 
totally unknown in India." 

Herbert Friedmann 
desperate to find out the 
facts about the Indian bird 
hit upon a novel idea. Pre- 
suming that a reference to 
bees wax in past literature 
might also contain infor- 
mation about this wax-eat- 
ing bird he organised a 
massive search in the li- 
braries. "In this search we 
were fortunate beyond our 
expectations". In a Chi- 
nese Materia Medica of 
the 3rd Century there was 



a vital clue about the exis- 
tence and the habits of this 
bird. Referring to the place 
where this bird existed it 
said: "These bees wax 
places are all abrupt cliffs 
and rock walls which are 
unclimbable, when the 
bees leave not to return the 
surplus hives and wax is 
unlimited. There is a small 
bird in shape as a sparrow. 
It comes in flocks of thou- 
sands to peck at it. By 
spring it is all used up and 
the place is as if it had 
been scrubbed and 
washed". 

About this reference. 
Friedmann writes: "It fol- 
lows that 1,700 years ago 
Chinese scholars had 
heard of the wax-eating 
habit of this bird they had 
never seen for themselves - 
a bird that remained un- 
known to the Western 
world for nearly 16 cen- 
turies longer and of whose 
wax-eating habits we have 
only become aware of in 
the last few years." 

The account of trav- 
ellers and tradesmen deal- 
ing in wax (a valuable 
product in ancient days) 
made it clear that "the 
abrupt cliffs and rock 
walls" were in the Hi- 
malayan range, the first 
confirmation that these 
birds, like their African 
cousins depended on bees 
wax fur survival. 

As far as I can gather 
the most recent sighting of 
this bird was by S A Hus- 
sain of the BNHS during 
his visit to the Valley of 
Flowers in 1976. K S Lavku- 
mar was also thrilled to see 
the bird in Bhutan while 
travelling up the Sankosh 
river. "At a turn in the road 
there were several large 
hives of bees very close 
down to the road and there 
to my delight were half a 
dozen Honey Guides ag- 
gressively chasing each 
other and posturing". So 
here is a bird which can 
provide much pleasure to 
future researchers if they 
attempt to unravel its 
breeding biology Is it also 
a parasite like its African 
cousin? 

(The series concludes. The 
first part was carried on 
March 11 and the second on 
March 18.) 
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A Brahmini kite surveys the world from his lofty perch. 




I am fortunate in that from 
the balcony of my flat in 
Koramangala I can look 
upon an open space with vari- 
ous kinds of grasses, shrubs 
and a few trees. The birds that 
inhabit this fast-disappearing 
landscape provide me with 
much pleasure. Just 30 feet 
away there is a sanded tree 
(Santalam album) and a lone 



male koel (Endynamis 
scolopacea), lustrous jet black, 
can usually be seen on its 
branches. 

One would have thought 
that a bird as large as a crow 
would be incapable of the tit- 
like aerobatics of hanging up- 
side down on its thin branches 
to reach the berries of which it 
is so fond. For long minutes af- 



ter it is satiated it remains 
completely still. Then when 
pangs of hunger remind it of 
the choice berries on hand, it 
begins to devour them in a 
most unbecoming manner and 
it is interesting to see this 
greedy performance. 

The female, so different in 
appearance, brown and 
blotched with white, sets about 
its meal much more sedately 
Koels and sandal trees have 
possibly a close ecological con- 
nection and these birds must 
be responsible for spreading 
the seeds of the tree far and 
wide. One morning I saw the 
unusual sight of a Brahminy 
kite (Haliastur Indus) stride 
purposefully towards a mound 
of earth, slightly damp be- 
cause of the rain, pick up a 
clod in its beak and fly off with 
it to its nest in the banyan tree 
nearby It is strange but there 
are several records of birds lin- 
ing their nests with mud. Why 
do they have to do so? The Brah- 
miny kites with its puce white 
head, neck and breast and the 
rest of the body a rich chestnut 
is a most handsome bird. The 
incomparable EHA (Edward 
Hamilton Aitken) writing 
about our kites, the pariah and 
Brahminy says: "For the avoid- 
ance of family brawls nature 
seems to have assigned sepa- 
rate portions to these two birds, 
giving the refuse of the land to 
one and the refuse of the water 
to the other." 

Rather surprisingly, I find 
that on the few surviving 
banyans on the busy Hosur 
road at Madiwala, ignoring 
the noise and fumes of heavy 
traffic, these kites have been 
nesting safely for the past few 
years. The reverance with 
which most people look upon 
our banyan and peepal trees 
(the two endemics of India) 
provides protection to the 
birds as well. 

No one in Koramangala (or 
in Bangalore) can miss hear- 
ing the loud coop, coop, coop of 
the male coucal (Centropus 



sinensis), the large black bird 
with chestnut wings seen 
mainly on the ground. It is, un- 
like the koel, non-parasitic, so 
why it is placed in the cuckoo 
family is not clear. It is worth 
listening carefully to the calls 
of coucala, particularly in the 
breeding season (mainly Feb- 
ruary to September). The male 
calls loudly four or five or 
times and the female's answer 
is a softer version in exactly 
the same manner. I have often 
been intrigued by this duet, 
both here and in Mumbai. 
Sometimes in the morning the 
male calls alone, vigorously 
and haphazardly. The female is 
just expected to listen and 
keep quiet. 

Duet of birds 

The only other duet of birds 
I have heard is of the Shama 
(Copaychus malabarica). This 
was in Matheran. Here the 
roles of the male and the fe- 
male are reversed. The female 
calls, a single soft note and the 
male immediately answers 
with its loud bubbling notes. 

There have been arguments 
on the presence of large green 
or small green barbets in Ban- 
galore. I am pretty sure that on 
the sandal trees I have men- 
tioned, the large green 
(Meglaima zeylonica) arrives 
to eat the berries. It is not rav- 
enous, just a few berries satis- 
fy its hunger But I remember 
seeing it once in an unhappy 
predicament. A large swarm of 
winged termites during their 
'nuptial flight' almost covered 
the sky The birds had a great 

time. The pariah kites were as 

agile as the insects and seldom 
had such a feast. Black dron- 
gos were perhaps even more 
successful than the kites; 
crows for once were unequal to 
the task of this aerial manoeu- 
vre, but the efforts of the bar- 
bets can only be described as 
comical. I never saw it succeed 
in hitting the target. It is main- 
ly a vegetarian designed to 
pick berries and fruits from 



our trees. 

Rather rarely I have seen 
several species together on or 
around my tree. Once a red- 
vented bulbul, white-breasted 
kingfisher a grey tit (Parus 
major), a black drongo, a koel 
and a cattle egret were all close 
by. The presence of the grey tit 
was unusual for it is a bird 
which is found in lightly wood- 
ed country and must have felt 
lost in Koramangala. 

Spotted doves (Streptopelia 
chinensis) are often seen glean- 
ing seeds from the ground veg- 
etation. Their calls kru kru 
kru-kroo kroo kroo, kroo have 
been well-described as 
'mournful' and though they 
have been known to call three 
to six times at a stretch and 
never more, I had the distinc- 
tion of hearing one bird in Ko- 
daikanal call seven times. I re- 
ported this in a newsletter for 
birdwatchers. 

Blue rock pigeons (Colum- 
ba livia) are so common in our 
cities that they are hardly 
worth commenting upon. But I 
saw a dramatic encounter 
with one which was resting on 
the lodge of our building. A 
falcon, I think it was a Laggar 
(Falco biarmicus) judging 
from its white and brown 
streaked underside, landed on 
a railing not far away It had 
obviously planned to attack 
the pigeon. I watched the pi- 
geon to see if it had taken 
fright at the presence of the 
predator but it appeared calm. 
The falcon, placed at an awk- 
ward angle, was unable to ac- 
celerate fast enough and the 

pigeon escaped: 

My closest contact with a 
wild bird from my balcony was 
with a barn owl (Tyto alba). It 
landed outside the glass pane 
just three feet away from 
where I was. It was wonderful 
to see its heart-shaped facial 
disc from so close. Incidentally, 
it is one of the few birds with 
an almost world-wide distribu- 
tion through its geographical 
races. 
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Sites of value 

Ecological spots need to be identified 

and protected. If not, all these valuable 

landscapes and the special species they 

harbour will become extinct 
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JST as we humans are par- 
ticularly fond of certain 
locations, so it is with birds. 
What those special factors are 
which cause this attachment is 
not clear. I have written earlier 
about white-bellied sea eagles 
which use the same tree for nest- 
ing decade after decade. Could it 
be an advantageous foraging site 
offering protection against 
inclement weather, against ene- 
mies, or just a love for the special 
landscape? Who knows. 

The fact remains that many 
species of birds use the same spot 
for nesting year after year. The 
phenomenon of swallows and 
martins coming home to nest in 
the same hole in a wall after their 
migratory journeys of several 
thousand miles never ceases to 
amaze us. At a less spectacular 
level, there used to 
be a black drongo in 
our garden in 
Bombay which 
built its nest on vir- 
tually the same 
branch of a shivan 
(Gmelina arborea) 
for many successive 
years. The same 
was the case with a 
pair of red- 
whiskered bulbuls which nested 
inside an ixora shrub. Familiarity 
does not breed contempt, it pro- 
vides extra comfort and security. 

When Michael Heseltine was 
the Minister for Environment in 
Margaret Thatcher's time in the 
90s, he instituted a project to pro- 
tect sites, even if it was only a sin- 
gle tree, in order to save the nest of 
an endangered species. In his 
autobiography, he pats himself on 
the back: "I was particularly 
proud of the Wildlife and 
Countryside Act which gave 
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Forest Department, the Police as 
well as the Ministries of 
Environment in the Centre and in 
the States. The power is available 
but it has to be switched on! 

All of us birdwatchers have 
come across areas of supreme 
beauty which, just for their aes- 
thetic reasons, need to be saved, 
and it might be remembered that 
aesthetics and ecology are inter- 
mixed. A combination of a variety 
of our tropical trees, shrubs, 
grass, particularly at the edge of a 
water body, plays a conserving 
role which cannot be quantified. It 
is only when it is cut down that we 
realise the magnitude of the deba- 
cle in terms of loss of species, 
ground water depletion, climatic 
deterioration, and so on. 

I can give only a few examples 
of prospective candidates for 
SSSIs. What follows 
is based on materi- 
al sent to me by S G 
Neginhal, IAF 
(Retd), and 1 
Baljit Singh of the 
Defence Services. 
Both the Fores! 
Service and the 
Defence Services 
should have a great 
pari to play in con- 
servation. Neginhal draws atten- 
tion to the many microhabitats 
outside of sanctuary limits, which 
he has come across during his 
service which need to be saved for 
their ecological importance. Our 
ficus trees (6 species) have exten- 
sive ramifying effects on the 
ecosystem in direct as well as indi- 
rect ways. Many of these species 
bear fruit sequentially all the year 
round, so their importance for our 
frugivorous avian species can 
hardly be exaggerated. And it 



might be remembered that we 
Government the power to desig- » have more frugivorous species 
nate environmentally important than almost any other country An 




Grey Heron 

sites as SSSIs (Sites of Special 
Scientific Interest), and put them 
into the care of the Nature 
Conservancy Council. It also sig- 
nificantly extended protection of 
wild birds, wild animals and wild 
plants. I had invited the then Chief 
Executive of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds (RSPB) 
into my office, put my credentials 
on the table and asked what the 
RSPB would like from the govern- 
ment. 'If I may say so.' I said, 'you 
are unlikely ever to find a minis- 
ter more sympathetic than me'." 

There are ecological spots dot- 
ted all over our land which need to 
be identified and protected in 
advance of any development plans 
sanctioned for the region con- 
cerned. Unless this is done, all 
these valuable landscapes and the 
special species they harbour will 
become extinct. 

Before we talk of the possible 
sites for protection, let us discuss 
the need for ministers like 
Heseltine, sympathetic to conser- 
vation with an understanding of 
ecology. When I was Honorary 
Secretary of WWF (India), we 
wanted to impress on the authori- 
ties the importance of forests for 
preventing the droughts and 
floods with which our country is 
constantly plagued. We organised 
a seminar on "Conservation an 
Answer to Drought", for the legis 
lators of Maharashtra. That was 
in 1972, a year of exceptional 
drought in Bombay. The Speaker 
of the Assembly, Mr S K 
Wankhade, assured me that since 
the subject was of vital impor- 
tance, he would "whip" the legisla- 
tors into the Seminar Hall. Alas! 
the whip had no effect; even the 
Minister of Forests said, "Sorry, I 
cannot match your enthusiasm," 
and did not come. 

11 is evident that legislation 
and conventions and resolutions 
by themselves will take us 
nowhere. We need leaders who 
have a passion for the natural 
world, and we need a Green Party 
in India which will create that pas- 
sion and elect suitable candidates. 

Just suppose that a certain site 
is identified. The question will be 
asked, how is this site going to be 
protected? If ecologically valuable 
natural sites are given the some 
status as man-made ones, these 
can be saved. We do not have a 
Nature Conservancy Council to 
which Heseltine refers, but we 
have the vast infrastructure of the 
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we know, there are certain cases 
where a particular bird will nest 
on the same tree year after year, 
and Neginhal refers to a pair of 
lesser adjutant storks (Leptoptilos 
javaniens) - now an endangered 
species - nesting only on a giant 
tree on the edge of the ancient 
Bisalavadi water hole in 
Nagarhole. 

There is also the case of grey 
herons (Ardea cinerea) nesting 
repeatedly on the same Ficus reli- 
giosa (peepal) on Bangalore- 
Mysore Road. It is feared thai this 
tree may be cut down if the 4-way 
highway project materialises. 
These birds cannot fail to impress 
the watcher. 

One of our most spectacular 
families, the hornbills, are 
dependent on tall native trees for 
their specialised nesting require- 
ments. In the Gund and Magod 
forests inUttaraKannadadisti ii i. 
some of the Indian grey hornbills 
(Ocyceros birostris) nest on the 
same giant trees every year. 

Lt Gen Baljit Singh points to 
the interesting and seemingly 
ironical fact that a large number 
of birds are well protected within 
the confines of Defence Services 
property. The second example is of 
the wilderness within the perime- 
ter of INS Chilka which remains 
intact. 

Apparently it is not only in 
India that firing ranges, ordnance 
depots and such like establish- 
ments of the Army also become 
excellent conservation areas for 
the smaller forms of life - birds, 
reptiles, insects and mammals, 
because of the protection they 
provide. Baljit Singh says: "I won- 
der if many in our country know 
that all firing ranges in the 
Pentagon in the USA, also double 
as wildlife refuges by 
Congressional Legislation. The 
largest USAF, US Army and US 
Marines firing range, which is 
active every day of the year, is a 
sanctuary to the prairie bison: the 
last count was 90 heads. The bald- 
headed eagle has a home on anoth- 
er firing range." 

If we can initiate a scheme of 
establishing SSSIs, we will obvi- 
ously have to co-ordinate with the 
Defence Services, with the I 
Department, with the Police, and 
with all authorities concerned 
with land use planning. Not an 
easy task but an effort which is 
worthwhile. 
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HE whitebellied sea eagle 
(Haliaeetus Leucocaster) — this 
extraordinarily handsome bird 
of prey has the rare quality of 
trusting human beings. 
Perhaps it feels that it is so good looking 
and graceful that no sensible human 
would harm it. It seems to be justified in 
its belief because these birds have never 
been intentionally harmed inspite of 
nesting in the midst of human habita- 
tions. Many apparently prefer to do so 
even when more secluded areas are 
available for raising their families. 

, No one describes birds better than 
EHA (Edward Hamilton Aitken), and 
this is what he says about this sea eagle: 
"Viewed from below the whole bird is 
snowy white with the exception of a 
broad black border on the wings and the 
tail. The back and upper parts of the 
wings are of a fine slatey grey colour. 
But further even than you can make out 
its colours you may know the sea eagle 
by its flight. When it sails, as it does 
most majestically, it does not carry its 
wings horizontally like a kite or vul- 
ture, but inclined upwards so that the 
figure of the whole bird is like a very 
flat V." 

I have had the good fortune of watch- 
ing this bird very often mainly on the 
sea coast in Kihim on the mainland 
south of Bombay. Many glorious memo- 
ries come to mind. It has the habit of 
selecting the tallest tree of the neigh- 
bourhood as a roost and for nesting, 



though sometimes it will select a site 
nearer the ground. To see these impres- 
sive birds high up on a casurina against 
a clear blue sky is a treat in itself, but to 
see them in action is a thrill of the 
highest order even for a birdwatcher. I 
have three such sightings to report. 
Once at the fishing village of Thull near 
Alibag in Maharashtra, with fishini 
boats plying in the ocean, I saw a bin 
dip down and pick up a snake in its 
talons. Sea snakes are poisonous but 
outside the water they are as helpless as 
a lifeless string and the bird flew away 
with it for the prospect of a quiet meal. 
Sea snakes are the favoured meal of this 
bird, and below their nests are tell tale 







signs of the birds having feasted on 
these reptiles. 

On another occasion I saw a hot pur- 
suit between this large sea eagle and a 
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To see these 
impressive birds high 

up on a casurina 

against a clear blue 

sky is a treat in itself, 

but to see them in 
action is a thrill of the 
highest order even for 

a birdwatcher 



blackheaded gull. The gull had a fish in 
its bill which the eagle obviously want- 
ed to acquire. In fact this kind of para- 
sitism is common among birds of prey 
In this case the chase, a very prolonged 
and torturous one, ended with the much 
more agile gull eluding the larger pred- 
ator. Size is not always the crucial factor 
in a battle. 

I was walking along the beach in 
Kihim when I happened to turn round 




for no particular reason. I was over- 
joyed to see a sea eagle sailing past me 
not too far above. It was facing the wind, 
so lifted by this element it moved along 
without a flap of its wings. A hundred 
metres ahead it did a deft about turn, 
dropped to the ground in a trice and 
landed on a plover which it carried 
away to a rock where it settled for a well 
earned meal. 

These birds are extremely territori- 



al, and the same pair and their succes- 
sors nest in the same tree (and in fact on 
the same refurbished nest) for decades 
on end. Stuart Baker cites the case of a 
nest on a banyan tree overhanging the 
walls of a ruined fort first found in 1869 
which was still in use in 1903. Our own 
experience is the same, and we have 
seen the same nest in Kihim repaired 
and used over the years. Near one of the 
casurina trees where the birds have 



nested for long there is a historic tablet 
on a tomb of an English soldier who was 
killed in Campoli (Khapoli, below the 
Khandala Ghat in Maharashtra). These 
birds have witnessed exciting historic 
events in their time. Knowing of the 
interest which our family members 
have in these birds, a villager brought 
along a nestling which was almost full 
grown, and which had apparently fallen 
off the nest in November last year. We 
tried to administer to its needs through 
long distance expert advice, but it failed 
to survive. 

On the Kihim beach, over a stretch of 
several miles, we have never seen more 
than one nesting pair at a time, and it is 
believed that the parents drive away 
their young as soon as they are fairly 
well grown to fend for themselves in a 
new area so that there is no excessive 
pressure on a limited surface of land or 
water. This sounds cruel and unsenti- 
mental to our human ears, but over the 
long term it is wise ecological policy 
There have been occasional reports 
about several of these birds nesting 
close by in one area, but the common 
practice is for these birds to spread out 
widely for the reasons I have mentioned 
above. 

For a bird nesting so high up, natu- 
ralists have found it difficult to keep a 
record about the number of eggs usual- 
ly laid (2 or more), the incubation and 
fledgling period, the preferred food for 
the young and similar details. But the 









daring Loke Wan Tho of Singapore, a 
multimillionaire and a close friend of 
Salim Ali, built a rickety tower in his 
estate in Johore, to enable him to photo- 
graph the bird. In the Foreword to the 
Company of Birds by Loke, Malcolm 
Macdonald writes: "Loke hired a 
lunatic-cum-genius Chinese contractor 
to build a tower more than 130' high... 
from which to take his shots... A puff of 
wind (you would have thought) could 
below the whole thing over, I know how 
shaky it was, for I climbed it every 
morning to learn whether the solitary 
egg in the eyrie had yet hatched." But 
the photographs which Loke took of 
this bird from his perilous hide won 
him international renown. 

We are likely to get fresh details 
about the lifestyle and ecology of these 
birds as a result of the surveys now 
being done on the Konkan coast in 
Ratnagiri and Sindhudurg Districts of 
Maharashtra by Vishwas Kotdare and 
Ram Mone. From 1996 till today they 
have discovered 104 nests in a stretch of 
285 km on the coast. One interesting fact 
which they have discovered (or re-con- 
firmed) is that many pairs make two 
nests which they use alternately, either p 
in the same or in succeeding seasons, c 
This fact was reported earlier by Leslie 
Brown. Perhaps Kotdare and Mone will 
be able to analyse the advantages of 
building two nests for alternate use, 
rather than using only one and renovat- 
ing it from time to time as necessary. 

+ 
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The Emperor s 
fancy takes wings 



From curious 
imagination to 
recording of facts 
and the scientific 
understanding of 
birds and their 
activities, 
ornithology has 
flown a long way. 



One of the most remark- 
able books on ornitholo- 
gy is the one by Erwin 
Stresseman: Ornithology from 
Aristotle to the Present. Aristo- 
tle died in 322 BC and Stresse- 
man in 1972. The book is an in 
credible account in great de- 
tail, interspersed with fasci- 
nating philosophical discus- 
sions about ideas relating to 
ornithology during this ex- 
tended period of 2294 years. 

We have a special reason to 
remember Stresseman because 
he was Salim Ali's 'Guru'. Hav- 
ing managed to escape the 
threats of formal higher educa- 
tion, Salim Ali began to feel the 
need for it after he had worked 
as a natural history guide-lec- 
turer in the Prince of Wales 
Museum. Bombay He had been 
in touch with Stresseman since 
then, and he decided to go and 
sit at his feet in Berlin, rather 
than attempt to study at some 
institution. 

Though human beings were 
interested in birds from prehis- 
toric times, it was Aristotle in 
3rd Century BC, who first at- 
tempted to classify them ac- 
cording to their morphology 
and anatomy He even tried to 
arrange them according to 
their different habitats "whet- 
her they live on land, on the 
edges of rivers, lakes and ocea- 
ns, or in water." He had obvi- 
ously the makings of an ecolo- 
gist. 

He wrote excellent accounts 
of what he observed himself. 
But his philosophising and 
conjectures of phenomena not 
seen by himself were very far 
from the truth. For example 
when swallows disappeared in 
winter, he suggested that they 
were hibernating somewhere 
or other. 

We cannot blame him for 
this because it was only in the 
20th century through bird ring- 
ing, and the use of binoculars 
and telescopes that we were 
able to unravel the mysteries of 
bird migration. Nevertheless 
"it was his ability to ask signif- 
icant questions (that) made the 
study of the animal kingdom 
into a science." 

Aristotle's example, howev- 
er, of writing as realistically as 
possible about birds and ani- 
mals did not result in a succes- 
sion of naturalists who looked 
at facts in the face. A prime ex- 
ample was Alexander of Myn- 
dos in the first century AD, al- 




Erwin Stresseman. 

most 400 years after Aristotle. 

"Everything entertaining 
and paradoxical about birds 
that he could get hold of was 
arranged uncritically., in his 
Historia naturalis intermin- 
gled with excerpts from Aris- 
totle. He was not the only one, 
and we get a good idea of the 
state of zoology in general, 
and ornithology in particular 
for the next 1200 years by the 
matter contained in the Bes- 
tiary, the Book of Animals 
written during this period. 

"Its writings and illustra- 
tions were enjoyably curious, 
but in today's scientific envi- 
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ronment it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they were ever taken 
seriously. But as the following 
quotations will indicate they 
were excellent observers of 
natural life, though giving full 
reign to the imagination when 
opportunity afforded. "Par- 
tridges equip their nests with 
elaborate defenses. They clot- 
he their dwellings with thorn 
twigs so that any animal which 
attacks them is held back by 
the sharpness of the brambles. 

The partridge covers its 
eggs with dust and returns to 
its nest by different ways lest it 
should give away its where- 
abouts. The females often car- 
ry off their young elsewhere to 
deceive the males, who very 
frequently attack the young if 
the females pay too much at- 
tention to them. They fight at 
mating time and the loser 
must submit to sexual inter- 
course like a female. 

The females are so lustful 
that the scent of the males 
borne on the wind will make 
them pregnant. If a man ap- 
proaches their nest the moth- 
ers will come out and pretend 
to be injured in their feet or 
wings so that they move slowly 
and appear to be easy to catch. " 



I doubt if many modern or- 
nithologists have noticed the 
fact that partridges take a dif- 
ferent route to their nest every 
time so that their footprints do 
not give away the location of 
their nest. The reference to the 
"broken wing" strategy is an- 
other indication of the close in- 
terest in birds that people had 
in those early days. 

It was only in 1194, with the 
arrival on the scene of Emper- 
or Augustus Fredericus Secun- 
dus that "distortions of natu- 
ral fact and disdain for direct 
observation" gradually ended. 
It was Emperor Augustus who 
concentrated all his efforts "on 
the here and now". Rather 
than on the hereafter. 

The impact of such a revo- 
lutionary attitude on the 
progress of natural history 
can be imagined. Not content 
by merely observing birds and 
animals in the wild, he wanted 
to study them close at hand in 
the manner in which our Em- 
peror Jahangir did several 
centuries later. 

It was only after great insis- 
tence by others that he agreed 
to write about his experiences. 
The first of the seven books he 
wrote is an introduction to the 
entire field of ornithology. 
Birds are classified according 
to their choice of food, their 
habits, and their migrations. 
"Plumage, flight and molt (sic) 
are described with painstak- 
ing exactness." He anticipated 
facts which were described ac- 
curately again only in the 19th 
century 

"The Emperor gave exact 
accounts of the flight of the 
many species he had watched 
and explained their differences 
in biological and physiological 

terms exactly analysed the 

relationship between body 
weight and wing surface to the 
number of wing beats and the 
structure of feather shafts and 
plumes, established the corre- 
lation between flight capacity 
and the size of the pectoral 
muscles allowed for the effect 
that wind direction has on 
flight and realised that many 
birds fly low against a head 
wind, because the wind is more 
powerful in the upper regions." 

As a result of the Emperor's 
writing, ornithology has made 
rapid progress. But "the eccle- 
siastical naturalists and inter- 
preters of nature took good 
care not to bestow such honour 
on an enemy of the spiritual 
authority whom the Pope had 
excommunicated, and whom 
Dante had placed in the sixth 
circle of the inferno reserved 
for heretics." 

Augustus Fredericus is con- 
sidered to be the first great or- 
nithologist known to history. It 
was his scientific writings on 
birds which laid the founda- 
tions of ornithology, a science 
that has played a significant 
role in the progress of natural 
history and has become one of 
our most popular pastimes. 
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Exciting memories 



Every visit to the Pach-cha 
produced one or more 
thrilling surprises to the bird- 
watchers who ventured there 

Sometime ago, as Editor of 
the Newsletter for Bird- 
watchers, I asked few of 
the leading birdwatchers I knew, 
to write about their most memo- 
rable experiences, I received a 
range of exciting replies. 

Lavkumar Khacher, conser- 
vationist, schoolmaster, Hi- 
malayan trekker and former 
Prince of Jastan, who recently 
received an award for his life- 
time involvement in Natural 
History, wrote: 

"To single out one most excit- 
ing experience would be very 
difficult if not impossible. And 
yet, yes, there is one very excit- 
ing event which has given me 
great joy and satisfaction and 
that is the designing of nest box- 
es and putting them up. I have 
had them immediately occupied 
by Indian robins, magpie robins, 
brahminy mynas, a pair of 
hoopoes-and a pool in a garden I 
developed in Ahmedabad had 
whistling teal laying a dozen 
eggs! I am now designing nest 
boxes for Indian rollers, spotted 
owlets, roseringed and blossom- 
headed parakeets and most am- 
bitious, for a pair of nakta and 
the whistling teal - which sadly 
lost the eggs among shrubbery 
to one of the monitors. Inciden- 
tally, the hoopoes have been un- 
— faii i n g l y • raia i ng -y oung f or the 
last ten years, the others raise 
more than one brood each year." 

Bangaloreans even with 
small gardens could contact him 
at 14 Jayant Society, Rajkot. - 
360004. Gujarat, to get advice 
about nest boxes for our local 
avian possibilities. It would cer- 
tainly add to the beauty of our 
environment. 

Designing nest boxes for dif- 
ferent species of birds is an art 
in itself, for every species has a 
particular ecological require- 
ment which is not apparent to 
the common man. I recall what 
M Krishnan once wrote about 
the disappearance of one partic- 
ular species in Bharatpur. Ac- 
cording to him it was caused fol- 
lowing the cutting down of a 
species of tree, which was essen- 
tial for the nesting of the bird he 
was sludging. 

Richard Fitter, the former 
Honorary Secretary of the fa- 
mous Fauna & Flora Preserva- 
tion Society of London, spent a 
few days with us in Dodda Gub- 
bi. North Bangalore, and one 
bird among the waders which 
impressed him very much with 
its beauty and particularly with 
its long legs, was the black- 
winged stilt. 

He wrote: "By far the most as- 
tonishing birdwatching experi- 
ence I ever had was on May 9, 
1945, the day after the end of the 
war in Europe. John Parrinder 
and I had decided to celebrate it 
by going down to the marshes on 
the south side of the Thames es- 
tuary east of London, a favoured 
pre-war birdwatching site. We 
were astounded to be rewarded 
with the sight of two black- 
winged stilts (ilimantopus hi- 
mantopus), a bird which neither 
of us had ever seen, and which 
had been a very rare pre-war vis- 
itor. Like most people who see 
stilts for the first time, we could 
not believe how long their legs 
were, and the experience en- 
abled me to be sure that Ric'iard 
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Richardson, the artist for my 
Pocket Guide to British Birds, 
painted the legs long enough. 

We found out later that there 
had been a minor invasion of 
England by stilts that year, be- 
cause the Dutch had opened 
their flood gates to foil the Ger- 
mans, so that the stilts were 
driven away from their breeding 
grounds in the Netherlands. Al- 
together at least ten pairs were 
recorded in England, two of 
which bred successfully at Not- 
tingham sewage farm in the 
Midlands. 

Incidentally, there seems to 
have been a spurt in the popula- 
tion of these birds in the newly 
created wetlands of Bangalore, I 
recently saw on the Internet re- 
ports of a congregation of sever- 
al hundreds in a wetland near 
Hebbal. 

One of the most knowledge- 
able ornithologists was the late 
Prof KK Neelakantan. He spent 
a day with us in Dodda Gubbi 
(North Bangalore), and astound- 
ed me by identifying three dif- 
ferent migrant species of War- 
blers (before they were seen) 
purely by their unmusical chat- 
terings. 

One of his favourite birding 
areas was a small patch of ever- 
green forest called Pach-cha 
(evergreen forest in Malayalam) 
just 20 kms north east of Trivan- 
drum. 

He wrote In March 1977 
some members of the KNHS 
'discovered' this splendid place, 
and they have been visiting it 
from time to time. In 1977, when 
many of the surrounding hills 
were covered by forest, in this 
patch of forest, within an hour 
or two, one could come across 
more than 60 species of birds 
without moving more than 30 
meters from the main road. 
These included the Malabar Tro- 



gon, the Malabar Grey Hornbill, 
Jerdon's Imperial Pigeon, the 
Malabar whistling thrush, the 
fairy blue bird, the small sun- 
bird, white throated ground 
thrush black capped and quaker 
babblers, five kinds of wood- 
pecker and three kinds of dron- 
go. The calls of the jungle fowl 
from the thick undergrowth of 
the forest edges and those of the 
crested serpent eagle from the 
skies reverberated frequently 

But most remarkable was the 
fact that every visit to the Pach- 
cha produced one or more 
thrilling surprises. The most un- 
expected and memorable of 
these was the sighting of that 
rare little jewel, the three toed 
forest kingfisher (ceyx erithacus) 
which some of us had been 
searching for in vain for years in 
the most likely spots. 

On January 31 in 1982, a sin- 
gle, sluggish specimen was 
found perched on a low branch 
just a stone's throw from the 
busy motor road! 

We also got to watch a pair of 
the equally elusive grey headed 
bulbui (Pycnonotus procephalus) 
to our hearts' content, and a lit- 
tle later, came across a crow- 
pheasant which had pale or- 
ange-brown wings and greyish 
head, neck and under-parts, all 
covered by a profusion of short, 
thin, black bars and a pair of 
common wood shrikes were 
seen building a nest (although 
they are supposed to do so only 
between March and May). It w; 
a black crested baza (Aviceda le- 
uphotes) which made our trip of 
in 1983 unforgettable. 

Fortunately, Pach-Cha is a 
part of a reserved forest and we 
hope it will continue to receive 
the protection it deserves, as 
rain forests are now recognised 
as the most important reposito- 
ries of the living world. 

Zafar Futehally 
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Black-winged Stilts are among the several beautiful birds that 
one gets to see at Doddagubbi 
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Environmental issues 



Undo the damage 



The new magical technolo- 
gies in our hands have been 
used indiscriminately to 
damage nature. 

By Zafar Futehally 

Here I propose to write about 
how environmental concerns 
have changed in the last 60 
years. During this period, the man 
made world has changed beyond 
recognition but the world of nature 
has remained unaltered, except for 
the ugly scars which we have im- 
posed. Our concerns for a healthy 
and wealthy life remain the same, 
but our population increasing at a 
geometrical rate has made life pro- 
portionately more difficult. I would 
like to recall here some of the more 
important policy decisions relating 
to the environment with which I had 
some connection. 

Perhaps the first serious policy 
statement relating to the environ- 
ment by our Government was the 
National Forest Policy of 1952 which 
enjoined that 33 per cent of India's 
land should be under forest cover for 
climatic and other ecological rea- 
sons. The figure of 33 per cent was 
arrived at rather amateurishly on 
the basis of a paper produced by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. What 
should have been done was to insist 
that all our montane forests, in the 
Himalayas, Western and Eastern 
Ghats, Vindhyas and Aravallis, and 
also the lesser forested hill ranges 
should be left untouched for their 
role in the conservation of water 
and as habitats for wildlife. 

At the time of Independence in 
1947, 1 recall that the state of our van- 
ishing forests was the subject much 
discussed. Salim Ali was furious at 
the monocultures of eucalyptus re- 
placing original areas with much 
greater diversity Eucalyptus was 
"desert" for birds and wildlife and a 
poor substitute for our broad-leaved 
species for the conservation of rain 
water. But inspite of the 1952 Forest 
Policy, defective as it is, our condi- 
tions have not improved. Satellite pic- 
tures indicate that only 10 per cent of 
our land now remains well forested. 



Look at conditions in Karnataka 
today. We are now only at the begin- 
ning of the South West Monsoon 
and most of our reservoirs are over- 
flowing, resulting in the precious 
water flowing away uselessly to the 
sea and causing flood havoc down- 
stream. Crestgates of the Lingana- 
makki, Tungabhadra, Krishnara- 
jsagar, and Bhadra have had to be 
opened for safety reasons. If the for- 
est in the catchment areas had been 
in good order, there would have been 
much less run-off and much more 
storage of water underground for 
use in the summer months. 

With regard to forests, I recall 
two cheering incidents of the early 
60's. At a meeting of the Maharash- 
tra State Wildlife Advisory Board in 
Borivilli, I produced photographs of 
over a hundred freshly cut teak trees 
in the national park. I told the minis- 
ter who was chairing the meeting 
that if the cutting continued in the 
catchments of Vihar, Tansa and Tul- 
si lakes, Bombay would have a seri- 
ous water problem in future. The 
minister thought for a while and 
then said "Ata kapaicha band kara" 
(Stop the cutting). The forest staff 
were taken aback, but to the credit of 
the administration, there has been 
no further official cutting in the na- 
tional park. 

The second instance relates to 
the creation of the Karnala Bird 




Sanctuary. The antecedents of the 
event are well known, so I will be 
brief. Driving past the well forested 
Karnala Hill, the only example of a 
tropical evergreen forest in that re- 
gion, I saw a fresh notice about the 
area being designated an Industrial 
Estate under the aegis of the Maha- 
rashtra State Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

This was shocking, and I wrote a 
letter in the letters to the editor col- 
umn of a newspaper in protest. To 
my delight, the very evening the let- 
ter was published, P C Nayak, IAS, 
the CEO of the Corporation, tele- 
phoned to say that the order was be- 
ing rescinded, and Karnala would 
be a bird sanctuary. P C Nayak, now 
with the Karnataka Heritage Soci- 
ety, continues to be active. 

If our administrators were bird 
watchers, India would be a lovely 
country. 

Our generation has done serious 
damage to our land and to the world. 
The new magical technologies in 
our hands have been used for imme- 
diate gains and for the so-called high 
standard of living without a thought 
of their long-term consequences. 
Some of these have already caught 
up with us. 

Carbon dioxide and the rest of 
the nondegradeable chemicals have 
led to global warming, melting of 
the glaciers, raising of sea levels - 
all very frightening. 

When we were young, the weath- 
er was in the hands of the Gods. It 
was their concern and not ours. In 
fact, talking about controlling the 
weather would have been a blasphe- 
my. Now we have become responsi- 
ble. It is too big a responsibility. The 
future generation must undo the 
damage we have done. I understand 
that there are now tremendous op- 
portunities for huge profits from re- 
cycling wastes, even capturing 
methane gases from the air and 
turning it to good use. The young 
people of today have a great role to 
play in restoring the balance of na- 
ture and creating a pleasant world - 
that is where they must seek their 
fulfillment. 

(The writer is a birder and an en- 
vironmentalist.) 
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The bearded vulture 

Zafar Futehallt: talks about the bearded vulture 
which is ww facing extinction. 
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ttiirty years ago I had a fine view of this bird (Gypaetus barbatus) in Mussoorie. I was 

looking at the antics of a raven through my binoculars when I heard a strange sound 

behind me. Turning round, I saw a large bone railing down the stony surface. Soon a 

rded vulture flew down to inspect and deal with the bone it had carried up to a height to 

let it crash down to break it into manageable pieces. This species of vulture is particularly 

fond of the marrow in the bones of animals as indeed we all are and is well equipped to scoop 

out this delicacy with its spatulate tongue. 

The bearded vulture is an impressive looking creature, the only bird with a real beard 
which is quite prominent against its pale face. But inspite of its fierce looks it is not a hunter, 
and bones of dead animals form a major port ion of its diet. Because of this, its table manners 
are better than those of other vultures. It is in no hurry to push its way into the feasting 
crowd. It bides its time and when the carcass has been picked clean it walks up sedately to 
partake of the skeleton. 

Altogether it is a remarkable bird for as the raptor expert Rishad , 
Naoroji points out it is a vulture with qualities of an eagle. It can. with a [ 
few wing-beats rise into the air without having to run for a while to ga in j 
mc imentum before becoming airborne as other vultures have to do. The 
same species is found in Europe and Africa with only minor differences ; 
in their life styles. 

In March 07, a historic event took place in Switzerland, as we learn ' 
from the editorial by Aamir Ali in his 'Friends Newsletter' of December ' 
last year. Bearded vultures had disappeared from this country for 120 ' 
years. 85 were killed in the Alps between 1800 and 1887 when the last nest- 
ing was recorded. In 1986, the WWF, the Frankfurt Zoological Society 
and others decided on a captive breeding programme. A network of 
breeding stations was established and all the aviaries and zoos of Eu- 
rope joined hands. Between 1978 and 1995, there were 191 offspring and 
mortality was about 21 per cent. Of the 68 birds that had been released un- 
til 19%, three had to be recaptured as they were unable to cope, two disap- 
peared in avalanches, two collided with high tension wires and killed, and 
two died in caves where they were released. 

As can be imagined the site where the birds are to be released has to be very 
carefully chosen in a cave or cavity far from habitation and rich in wild life. Two or three 
young birds so they won't get lonely all of a sudden - are carried up in special crates strapped 
on the backs of volunteer ornithologists who also have to be good mountaineers. To accus- 
tom them to the wild the young birds have to be taken to their new homes before they can fly. 
This is in May - June about 85-100 days after they have hatched. Their new homes are proper- 
ly prepared and they are fed by volunteers for two to three months until they are in a posi- 
tion to find their own food. The first flight takes place when they are about 1 18 days old. Ini- 
tially they remain in much the same area but later when more confident they establish then- 
is. It is hoped that the birds released in the wild will be able to re-establish a vi- 
able population. 

Captive breeding is a controversial strategy; many species breed easily in captivity but in 
the wild, without the assistance of their human captors is a different game altogether. So. to 
capture the few survivors of an endangered species for ensuring their future by artificial 
means is a double-edged sword. In an earlier column. 1 had referred to my visit to a farm in 
Canada where Peregrine Falcons were being bred for release in the wild. It was just a tumble 
down shed where the stone wall acted as a substitute for the rock cliffs in wild areas where 
these birds normally nested. 

Peregrines, which excite fanat icism amongst their admirers, not so long ago, had almost 
disappeared from our world, but are now commonly seen in their former domains. Both cap- 
tive breeding and restricted use of synthetic chemicals have played their part in the revival 
of this impressive raptor. 

Perhaps the most exciting captive breeding programme now underway relates to North 
America's largest bird, the California Condor. "The project started with the last 27 Condors 
and has produced well over 200 chicks to date. After the release of 242 birds, there have been 
24 breeding attempts in the wild. Only sewn of these have resulted in successful fledgling." 
The reason for this poor results could never have been comprehended but for the investiga- 
tions by a scientific team of researchers. Like the bearded vulture. Condors are veiy fond of 
the bones of dead animals. Indeed it seems that bones in their diet are not just a luxury, but a 
necessity. However, with changes in the way we organise our dairy and agricultural opera- 
tions, carcasses of cattle and sheep are no longer easily available in the wild. As a substitute 
for bones. Condors have been feeding their chicks on plastic, wood and steel items, with un- 
derstandably unfortunate results. To make the rapt ive birds (the prospective parents) avoid 
using these ersatz ingredients, the research team has devised an ingenious system of shock- 
ing' birds if they access the wrong food. This seems to be having the desired results. 

Why wait until the 12 hour? So the IUCN has now listed species in critically endangered 
and vulnerable categories in the hope that this red alert will induce the authorities to protect 
their habitats. That isall that is required. Ther excitement in Cuba where one of the 

rarest birds in the world, the Ivory billed woodpecker was rediscovered after many decades. 

What a disappointment for our world that the tiger, one of the most admired animals 
which breeds so easily in captivity, cannot be Released in the wild to be a part of the natural 
Wi n'ld. .When we realised the stark reality that every single tiger had been killed by poachers 
in the Sarisk i National Park. I asked George Schailer whether it would be possible to estab- 
lish a breeding centre in the Park from where young tigers could be released. He said that this 
was not possible. Apparently tiger cubs are trained to hunt by their mothers for a full two 
years before they can fond for themselves. Human ingenuity, in this case, is of no avail. 




We must control the crows 






HIS title may offend several 

Indians, especially those who 

apparently acquire spiritual 

comfort by feeding birds. On 

Marine Drive in Mumbai, at 

Gate in Delhi, and all over 

pigeons, crows, mynahs and 

birds have a wonderful time 

being fed on the choicest of food - 

bread crumbs, kurmuras, ghatias, 

and others. While one can have no 

objection to feeding non-predatory 

creatures like pigeons (after all they 

belong to the same family 

Columbidae as the dove, the emblems 

of peace), or mynahs which possibly 

are a great asset to our agricultural 

country by keeping harmful insects 

in check, the trouble is that at such 

public feastings the crows benefit the 

most - as is the privilege of bullies all 

over the world. 

The two species of crows in India, 
the house crow (Corvus splendens) 
with its grey neck, and the jungle 
crow (Corvus macrohynchos) all 
black, were in the past fairly separat- 
ed territorially and also in their eco- 
logical functions. The house crow 
was a commensal of man and greatly 
valued for its scavenging of urban 
areas - dead animals on the roads and 
kitchen refuse thrown over the bal- 
conies, kept the house crow happy 
and it was considered an ally of the 
Municipal Corporation whose capaci- 



ty to deal with k utchra was always much below flocks roost over-head." Why has this hap- 



par. The jungle crow, on the other hand, was a 
denizen of wooded areas, and one naturalist in 
decades gone by writing about his treks said 
that when he sighted the jungle crow he was 
sure that the forest was nearby. 

As far as I can see the separation between 
the two species spatially no longer exists; both 
species are everywhere, and in this article the 
word crow includes both species. 

What function do they perform? 
Scavenging? One look at any urban or rural 
area makes it clear from the 
garbage lying everywhere, 
that proliferating humanity 
has made it impossible for the 
crow to have the least effect as 
far as this service is con- 
cerned. The situation may 
have been different a hundred 
years ago. In the past when 
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these birds were not provided 
food by humans they presum- 
ably performed a useful func- 
tion by keeping some undesir- 
able form of life from exceeding beyond tolera- 
ble limits. Today this advantage is non-existent 
and the crow has become a plain nuisance to 
human beings and in some places a danger as 
well. 

A report in the International Herald 
Tribune (June 13, 2001) says 30,000 tree living 
jungle crow species of Tokyo are not just a nui- 
sance which they are in Indian cities, but are 
proving a danger to the human population. 
"Mothers gather up their children when the 




pened? Why have they become so brazen and 
increasingly unafraid of contact with man and 
beast? 

Michio Matsuda, an ornithologist, explains 
why "There is a lack of communication here. 
Crows send many signals. When a man going to 
work, or when a mother with a baby goes under 
a tree with a nest, the crows give many cries to 
say: Please leave our living circle. The city peo- 
ple miss the sign. It's a problem for the crows. 
They are perplexed and send more signals that 

are ignored. The only thing 
they can do is to be more 
aggressive." 

An exterminator was hired 
by the city government, and in 
May 2001, 250 nests were dis- 
mantled, and in the process 
642 chicks and 93 eggs were 
destroyed. The writer argues 
that the increasing quantity of 
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food now being thrown into 
refuse bins by the Japanese 
who have lost their "famous 
frugality" is the cause of the increase in crow 
population. As against the population of 30,000 
today, there were only 7000 in Tokyo in 1985. 

What should we do in India apart from what 
we are attempting to do in the way of better 
garbage management? Destroying crows' nests 
is the answer, but if we appoint exterminators 
we will have to provide them with steel helmets 
and appropriate armour to withstand the 
attacks which will follow - not only from the 
owner of the nest but from all their near and 



distant relations. The community feeling 
among crows and their communication net- 
work is extraordinarily efficient. 

I cannot believe that the ingenuity of the 
crows exceeds that of our scientists. I am sure 
that if an effort is made a biological, mechani 
cal, electronic or sociological project can end 
this menace, and ensure that the hundreds of 
lovely avians which we have will continue to 
adorn our country. 

Some of you may want to question the need 
for this project and enquire what damage do 
crows do? Well, here is an answer from Salim 
Ali: about his experience in Kutch, but the crow 
is now a pest countrywide. 

"The numbers everywhere are legion, and 
the devastation it does to the eggs and young of 
other birds is appalling. Large rabbles descend 
upon nest colonies of herons, egrets, spoonbills 
and other species (eg. at Devisar Tank near 
Rudra Mata, and Pharsar Tank, Chaduva) as 
soon as the owners have moved away at an 
observer's approach, and reap a rich harvest of 
the eggs and newly hatched chicks temporarily 
left unguarded. The birds alight on the edge of 
the nest - three or four crows to each smash 
the eggs with deliberate hammer blow- f their 
bills and swallow the contents. They are auda- 
cious, determined and absolutely without 
shame, and carry on their nefarious operations 
- tearing asunder helpless hatchlings and swal- 
lowing them like oysters, with studied callous- 
ness. Sometimes they do this under the very 
bill of the outraged parent, calmly hopping 
clear of an innocuous jab and completely 
engrossed in the work of demolition. There is 



no doubt that the house crow is the most 
destructive single agency at work against the 
general bird-life of Kutch, and calls for prompt 
and drastic measures of suppression. The crow 
must die if other interesting species are to live. 
They are also destructive to jowar and bajra 
crops. Parties are commonly seen clinging to 
the stems and pecking at the grain on the cob, 
sometimes wrenching off the complete spike 
and flying off with it to devour at leisure 

I might mention that it is not only the small- 
er birds which are under threat. During my 
recent longist stay in Kihim, a seaside village 
in the Raigad district of Maharashtra, on sev- 
eral occasions I saw a block of Jehadi crows (on 
one occasion 25 of them) of both species) 
attacking relentlessly the majestic white bel- 
lied sea eagle. One nest was destroyed last year. 
I doubt if this superb predator will survive if 
the crows are allowed to exist. 
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Hi Editor, 

The article published 
in the Deccan Herald on 
Sunday, June 16, 2002 
about Police 

Commissioner 
Sangliana was excellent. 

Hats off to him for 
his commitment to his 
job. He has taken com- 
mendable steps to main- 
tain peace in the City. 
All the very best to him. 
Thanks & Regards, 

Suresh Shanmugam 



(We invite your feedback on Sunday 
Herald. Send them to Sunday herald(& dec- 
canherald.co.in) 
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The crow (Corvus splen- 
den$) is undoubtedly the 
most conspicuous bird 
in India. Salim Ali writes 
about it in precise language. 

In his handbook writing 
about the house crow he says: 
"A confirmed commensal of 
man, almost an element of his 
social system.... intelligent, in- 
quisitive and impudently fa- 
miliar... gregarious, social, 
clannish, cunning and omniv- 
orous... essential qualifica- 
tions for successful co-exis- 
tence with man." So secretive 
are its domestic habits, and so 
similar in appearance are the 
male and female, that even Sal- 
im Ali was not sure, whether 
they paired for life, and to 
what extent the make assisted 
the growing family. 

T C Jerdon in his Birds of 
India, published in 1863 (recog- 
nised as the first scientific 
work on Indian ornithology) 
says, "the crows as a family 
are considered by some and 
perhaps with justice, as the 
most perfect and intelligent of 
birds". 

The antics of the crow par- 
ticularly interesting. It is re- 
markable how stealthily and 
agilely a crow can make away 
with the goodies in your plate 
if you are picnicking. 

The crow enjoys life for its 
own sake. In our garden in the 
suburbs of Bombay there used 
to be a Palmyra tree on which 
a pariah kite nested every sea- 
son. In the evening it usually 
landed near our lily pond for a 
drink. As soon as it bent down 
for a swill, a crow appeared 
and tugged at its tail. The kite 
was beside itself with anger 



and indignity, but by the time 
it turned around the crow was 
mocking at it from a branch of 
a tree above the pond. 

Even without the presence 
of humanity the crow would 
have managed to do well be- 
cause it is an omnivore and 
nothing seems to come amiss 
to it, but by our wasteful eating 
habits, we have provided 
crows around the world with 
easy living and that is perhaps 
the reason why they have mul- 
tiplied to such an enormous 
extent. 

Every evening, a little be- 
fore sunset, literally thou- 
sands of crows from various 
parts of the country arrive at 
their chosen roosting sites. 
Most naturalists are agreed 
that this arrangement of 
roosting together is primarily 
for protection and self-defence. 
But it has also been suggested 
that during these get-togethers 
before going to sleep "birds 
(are) comparing notes of yes- 
terday's success in foraging 
trips to propose an inter- 
change of locality for the day" 
The fact that mynahs also 
roost with the crows yet leave 
for different directions in the 
mornings, adds credence to 
this view. 

The sad fact is that this in- 
teresting and intelligent crea- 
ture has proved to be a tremen- 
dous destroyer of our more at- 
tractive birds. During his sur- 
vey in Kutch Salim Ali, notic- 
ing the destruction of the 
smaller birds by the crows, 
wrote, "They are audacious, 
determined and absolutely 
without shame, and carry on 
their nefarious operations- 
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tearing asunder helpless 
hatchlings and swallowing 
them like oysters, with studied 
callousness. 

"Sometimes they do this 
under the very bill of the out- 
raged parent, calmly hopping 
clear of an innocuous jab, and 
completely engrossed in the 
work of demolition. There is 
no doubt that the house crow 
is the most destructive single 
agency at work against the 
general bird-like of Kutch, and 
calls for prompt and drastic 
measures of suppression." 

In the lovely grounds of 
Lalbagh in Bangalore, there 
are clouds of crows which 
have destroyed the smaller 
birds like the golden orioles, 
ioras and wren warblers. A 
group of birders who met at 
Lalbagh on the March 13, have 
decided to take some steps to 
reduce the crow population- 
the most effective of which 
will be to persuade people not 
to feed the crows, as so many 
do for religious reasons. 

It is a project that needs to 
succeed in the general inter- 
ests of Lalbagh. There are oth- 
er reasons also for the explod 
ing population of crows. Hugh 
Whistler writing in 1928 in bil 
Popular Handbook of Indian 



Birds says "roosting places are 
always littered with the re- 
mains of dead crows, and their 
mortality is heavy, partly no 
doubt from disease and partly 
from the depredations of Pere- 
grines and Eagle-Owls." 

This statement is surpris- 
ing for the modern birder. In 
recent years, there are no re- 
ports of dead crows below 
their roosts and it is obvious 
that the Peregrines and eagle- 
owls so numerous in the old 
days have now declined quite 
markedly along with raptors 
in general. But the explosion 
in the crow population is not a 
recent phenomenon for one 
reads that in the last century 
in Burma, the Burmese house 
crow appropriately named 



'Corvus splenden insolens' 
was so numerous in the large 
towns such as Rangoon and 
Prome that they had to be offi- 
cially slaughtered in immense 
numbers. Two years ago, this 
carvid had become such a 
menace in the parks of Tokyo 
that the municipality has ap- 
pointed special staff for the de- 
struction of crows, and one 
strategy obviously is to de- 
stroy their nests. 

Die-hard naturalists insist 
that nature must be allowed to 
find its own balance without 
human interference. But our 
actions have been so "unnatu- 
ral" that it has now become 
our duty to take corrective ac- 
tion, and redress the imbal- 
ance we have created. 




Corvus splendens or the common crow. 



With dim eyes and failing ears 




With these handicaps I 
thought that my lifelong 
pleasure of birdwatch- 
ing has come to an end. But dur- 
ing a recent 10-week-stay in Ki- 
him, I found, that I needn't be so 
defeatist. I could still see the out- 
lines of birds, if not their details 
or colours. Quite often this is 
good enough for identification, 
though of course you miss the joy 
of seeing how beautifully these 
creatures have been crafted. 
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In some ways the handicap of 
sight and hearing makes your 
mind more active. You have to 
rely on many other factors rather 
than just clear vision for identifi- 
cation. You learn to note more 
minutely the characteristic 
movement and habits of each 
species. Babblers flap their wings 
untidily, and fly only a short dis- 
tance before landing; bee-eaters 
beat their wings to great effect, 
accelerating remarkably, and 
then suddenly return to base in a 
slow curving glide. Common my- 
nas have a dawdling gait, and fre- 
quently jump a few times before 
walking again. Jungle mynas are 
more aristocratic and advance 
with long strides in a more digni- 
fied manner. Perforce, I started to 
look more intently at our com- 
mon larger birds, coucals. koels, 




Indian Grey Hornbill. 

herons, about whom so much has 
yet to be learned. 

One morning in April when I 
stepped out of the house at 6 o'- 
clock, I was thrilled by the sight 
of our common grey hornbill 
(Ocyceros birostris) landing on 
the branch of a large casurina 
free in the north west corner of 
our compound touching the sea 
shore. Subsequent sightings of 
this solitary bird (mainly be- 
tween six and seven in the morn- 
ing), suggested that it was the 
male progenitor of a prospective 



family with the female entombed 
inside the nesting hole in the tree. 
I had here, a splended opportu- 
nity (even with my handicap), of 
recording the nesting habits of 
this bird. But I was outwitted. So 
well was the entrance hole of the 
nest concealed that I could not 
find it. Nor could our mali who 
went up the trunk with a ladder. I 
was never able to see the male 
feed the incarcerated female, 
with just her beak thrust out, 
when the male arrives with food 
in its gullet which it regurgitates 



to its mate. These faithful hus- 
bands pair for life and it is said 
that the hard work entailed in 
feeding the female, before the 
hatching, is so stressful, that by 
the time the fledgelings are out of 
the nest, the male is reduced to a 
skeleton. 

Of the 45 species of Hornbills 
worldwide (South-east Asia and 
Africa) there are eight species in 
India, and the common grey 
hornbill. about which I am writ- 
ing is the commonest of all. It is 
found in most wooded areas of 



our country wherever there are 
ficus trees. The berries of the 
Banyan and the Peepul are its 
favourite food. Because of i 
traordinary habit of locking up 
the female indoors during the In- 
cubation period, an arrangement 
to which the lady willingly sub- 
mits, the period of hatching the 
eggs is not definitely known. It 
seems to be between 29 to 31 days. 

In the Nidification of the Birds 
of the British Empire by Stuart 
Baker (1934) there is a definitive 
account of the breeding habits of 
this bird, which was then known 
as Tockus birostris. If I had been a 
keener observer I could possibly 
have witnessed what C Home re- 
ported. "I never saw the male 
bring anything but food. The 
male bird would alight near, then 
lly ti > the hole and knock with his 
beak. On this the points of that of 
the female appeared and received 
the food, when the male flew off." 

I saw the male 'alight near' 
several times on the casurina, but 
never saw the subsequent feeding 
drama. 

Once it was wheezing and 
ning loudly with the char- 
acteristic nasal twang, and I won- 
dered whether it was signalling 
to its mate that it had an 
loaded with berries for the family. 

In Birds of the World, Oliver 1, 
Austin Jr says; "Throughout this 
entire period the faithful mate 
keeps her well fed, passing food 
through the slit at the top of his 
bill. 

Males of the fruit eating 
species (like our Obirostris) 
bring in a cropful of food, regur- 
gitating it piece by piece to the 
end of the bill and press it in, 
sometimes 15 to 20 figs at a time." 
What a sight 1 missed. 



Where are all the sparrows? 



WHEN they were a plenty sparrows 
were considered a nuisance be- 
cause of the mess they made in our 
houses. The nest an untidy collection of 
grass, rags, paper, and every kind of rubbish 
were so inexpertly made on ceiling fans, 
lampshades, cornices and anywhere else that 
they often collapsed adding to the workload 
of the harnals and housewives. Most humans 
considered sparrows to be dispensable items. 
Their mess and their unmu- 
sical twittering were irritat- 
ing. 

Now that they have disap- 
peared from large parts of 
our country we are wonder- 
ing whether their disappear- 
ance portends an ecological 
disaster affecting other crea- 
tures as well. 

In 1926, Stuart Baker 
writing about the House 
Sparrow (Passer domesticus) 
said: Where man is to be found there the 
sparrow will be found also and where 
mankind breaks new ground in forest swamp 
or desert the sparrow will follow in his steps 
and make what he can out of him.... He loves 
society chiefly that he may have a good scrap 
whenever he so desires. He imagines he can 
sing but has no voice, and even his own wife 
gets intensely-bored with his pertinacity and 
monotony. Finally he is very greedy and often 
seeks for his food in most unsavoury places." 
Agreed that the sparrow is unfit to play a part 
in the avian orchestra, but like all creatures 
it plays a crucial role in the network of na- 
ture, and its extinction over such a large part 
of our country needs careful investigation. 

The story of Salim Ali who as a young boy 
of nine experimented with sparrows is well 
known but bears repeating. In the stables of 
their house in Khetwadi, Mumbai, he found a 
male house sparrow perched outside the en- 
trance hole of a nest in the wall, where the fe- 
male was incubating. He shot the sparrow 
with his airgun and was amazed to find that 
soon afterwards another male sparrow ap- 
peared on the scene and took over family re- 
sponsibilities. This was startling enough but 
what was even more so was the fact that this 
sequence was repeated several times. If I re- 
member right seven male sparrows were 
shot and every time the vacancy of the bread- 
winner was quickly filled. Several questions 
puzzled the young Salim Ali, one of which 
was how was the vacancy of a husband com- 
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municated by the incubating female to the 
mates of the community. This is a fascinating 
subject for study. 

When we migrated to Bangalore in 1974 
and took up residence temporarily in Rajma- 
hal Vilas Extension I enjoyed the sight of 
house sparrows during my evening walk by 
the side of Sankey lake. Sparrows apparently 
prefer dry cleaning to a wet bath and they 
rolled vigorously in the dust a process which 
presumably frees their 
feathers of parasites. But 
what fascinated me was the 
arrival of these birds in 
their hundreds every 
evening before sunset when 
they set about locating a 
comfortable roost for them- 
selves. There was much 
jostling and nudging before 
all the birds were reconciled 
to the berths they had ac- 
quired. It took a long while 
for everyone to be satisfied with their allot- 
ment. It was only when the chirping had 
stopped completely that I knew that the argu- 
ment had ended. 

But there is a mys- 
tery about the allot- 
ment and the 
selection of 
the berths in 
the roost. It is sus- 
pected that the birds ] 
which have paired for j 
the season sleep sepa- I 
rately — like re- I 
spectable human cou- 1 
pies are supposed to do. \ 
The unpaired birds (the 
boys and the girls) all 
huddle together and make 
do with whichever space 
they have been able to get. 

Naturalists have been puz- 
zling over the disappearance of 
sparrows one of our most ubiquitous 
species. In fact the house sparrow 
(Passer domesticus) through its sev- 
eral sub-species is now 
found in most coun- 
tries of the world. Why 
is it vanishing from ar- 
eas of our country where it 
was so abundant just a few 
decades ago? In the case of most 
species their disappearance is due to loss of 




habitat; fewer trees, thinning forests, grass- 
lands converted to agricultures, wetlands be- 
ing drained. But the sparrow, one of the earli- 
est commensals of man, lives in a habitat 
that has been continuously expanding. What 
then could be the reason for its extinction? It 
has been suggested that the new style of ar- 
chitecture, smooth straight lines, does not 
give it suitable niches for nesting. But our 
towns do not lack niches behind billboards, 
shanties, lamp posts and other artifacts. Oth- 
ers have suggested that our old towns had 
houses with courtyards where grain was 
cleared making a good feeding ground for 
sparrows. This again does not seem to be a 
complete answer because our road and com- 
pounds are not lacking in spilled grain and 
scraps. 

The most plausible reason seems to be the 
widespread use of chemical pesticides which 
have proliferated in our environment result- 
ing in the killing of our insect fauna on 
which birds depend. Remember that seed eat- 
ing birds like bayas and sparrows have to de- 
pend on soft bodied insects to feed the young 
nestlings; also remember the extraordinary 
fact that the new borns eat as much as three 
times their own weight in a 24 hour period 
during the early stages of growth. So obvi- 
ously a tremendous quantity of insects are 
required to raise a family. One can only hope 
that the new legislation passed in India to 
protect our biodiversity will in course of 
time result in the elimination of pesticides. 
Then both insects and birds will thrive. 

It is not only the small forms of life that 
are at risk because of chemical poisons. 
We have heard about the calamitous 
decline of the white-backed and the 
long-billed vulture in India. Sev- 
eral studies are underway to 
find out the cause of the de- 
cline. Professor Lindsay 
Oak of Washington State 
University has come up 
with the finding that Di- 
clofenac a widely used 
painkiller and anti in- 
flammatory drug is 
behind the large scale mor- 
bidity and mortality of 
vulture species. We need 
to be far more circum- 
spect in the use of 
drugs than we have 
been. 



The world of birds 



IN 1974 we quit Bombay because 
our pleasant cottage in the sub- 
urbs in Andheri (where some- 
times over 30 species of birds 
could be seen in a week) was 
beginning to be surrounded by high 
rise buildings. 

We came to Bangalore seeking 
greenery and quiet and we were not 
disappointed. Initially we stayed in 
Palace Orchards, and the kutroo... 
kutroo... kutroo calls of the small 
green barbet (Megalaima viridis) 
could not be missed by anyone with 
the least interest in birds. They are 
entirely arboreal, living on fruits 
and berries, and so never need to 
descend to the ground. It is said 
that in recent years the barbet has 
become conspicuous in Delhi 
because of the large-scale planting 
of Ficus trees (Banyans and 
Peepuls). These ficus trees con- 
tribute to the beauty and 'ecology' 
of Bangalore to an extent which is 
not generally realised. But it is 
cheering to note that the 
Karnataka Heritage Society, under 
the Chairmanship of former Chief 
Secretary J C Lynn, formulated a 
project for the protection and regis- 
tering of all Ficus trees. Barbets and other frugivo- 
rous birds will certainly welcome this move. 

A very attractive and inconspicuous species in the 
then Palace Orchards were the tiny white eyes 
(Zosterops palberosa). Their habit of being on the 
inside foliage of trees and shrubs make them difficult 
to observe. By sibilant whispers, not very audible to 
our ears, a whole flock can continuously keep in 
touch. Unlike the barbets. white-eyes are insectivo- 
rous, so that they play an important role in keeping 
our vegetation free from insect pests. 

A bird which was very common 25 years ago was 
the Pied Bush Chat (Sjjxjco^capraja;- This is a 
species which is closely associated with a rather spe- 
cific habitat. Any open area with a few bushes and 
rocks usually harboured a pair of the black and white 
male, and its life companion, light brown, more mod 
est and more quiet. The male is fond of strutting 
about, displaying its presence by its song and flapping 
movements. Alas, the grassy meadows of the type 
favoured by these birds have vanished. I now see them 
occasionally on KEB overhead wires strung across 
meadows free of human activity. The pied bush chat 
belongs to a species where the males play no part in 
domestic chores, leaving to the female to bring up the 
family. During my wandering in rural Bangalore, I 
have often found males displaying in the vicinity of 
their nests while the females were busy incubating. 
Even the feeding of the chicks is undertaken almost 
entirely by the female. 

A bird with which we were very familiar in 
Bombay but which 
seems to have become 
rare here, is the magpie 
robbin (copsychus 
Solaris) - a fine vocalist 
when songs can be 
quite thrilling. Having 
been almost completely 
silent in the non-breed- 
ing season, it is in 
February/March that 
Nature gives it the sis 
nal to start using Its 
vocal-chords in readi- 
ness for the breeding 
season to follow. It 
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starts hesitantly with a few staccato 
notes but in a few weeks it delivers 
its famous song early morning from 
the top of a prominent tree or from 
the terrace of a building - a veritable 
treat to hear. In Bombay I attempted 
to reproduce the song of one nesting 
in our garden on my violin, just to 
find out how many notes the song 
consisted of. At the height of the 
breeding season it consisted of 17 
notes. 

House sparrows are now becom- 
ing scarce in Bangalore and this is 
ascribed to the lack of suitable nest- 
ing niches in our modern stream- 
lined houses. In 1975 there used to be 
a few trees in Palace Orchards 
which were used as a communal 
roost for hundreds of these passer 
domesticus. They arrived in 
batches on this clump of trees, 
quarreled loudly to secure the 
safest positions, chirping vigor- 
ously for several minutes. Then 
1 suddenly all was quiet, and a 
passerby if he had not witnessed 
the earlier happening, would have 
missed the presence of the birds 
within the trees. Although the 
^^^^^"^ m house sparrow was our commonest 
bird, there are still gaps in our knowledge of its life. 
For example, some experts believe that these roosts or 
dormitories are occupied only by the young unmar- 
ried sparrows. All the birds which are paired sleep 
separately around their nesting sites. Salim Ali once 
suggested that a good way to determine the truth or 
otherwise of this conjecture would be to throw 
coloured water on the roosting group for identifica- 
t ton. If the same group of coloured birds reappear on 
the roost on subsequent days, you might begin to 
know a little more of this aspect of their life history. 
A group of birds which need open areas (prefer- 
—ably lawned surfaces) are wagtails, and when we 
stayed in Palace Orchards one pleasant sight during 
the evening walk was to see these birds bathing in a 
puddle by the side of Sankey Lake. Just before sunset 
literally scores of wagtails of several species - white 
wagtails, yellow wagtails, grey wagtails, all stood by to 
take their turn. A few flicks of their wings in the 
water, a rapid shake for getting rid of the element, and 
careful combing of the primary feathers made them 
more airworthy than any man made machine. These 
birds which come here during winter from as far away 
as Siberia, are also getting rare. The reason is obvi- 
ous: we have killed their insect prey by powerful non- 
specific pesticides - killing even the harmless insects, 
and these birds which in the old days came to the trop- 
ics to avoid the harsh winter of their temperate lands, 
now find our country difficult to survive in. More and 
more people are now turning to organic farming for 
obvious reasons. If the movement grows the wagtails 
will continue to delight 
us by their graceful 
appearance and lively 
movements. The prey- 
predator relationship 
provides a fascinating 
study. It is believed that 
over a period of time 
predators increase in 
proportion to the prey 
available. If this is true 
and if we decide to rely 
on natural forces 
instead of chemical poi- 
sons, we may be the ulti- 
mate gainers. 




Sparrow's new song 

The new edition of one o/SalimAli's oldest and most 
read books includes over SO paintings of birds. 
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The lovely cover of this publication 
with the picture of a Ceylon Lorikeet 
hanging on the branch of a fruiting fi- 
cus, and the Streaked Spiderhunter with an 
insect in its long curved beak is evocative of 
the lifestyle of these birds. 

The book attracts your attention even 
though it is clear from the sub-title, "The 
Fall of a Sparrow' that it is old material pre- 
sented in a new form. Some of the chapters 
from the autobiography have not been in- 
cluded and the 265 closely typed pages of the 
original have been reduced to 128 double 
spaced which makes it easy to read. There is 
the added attraction of over 50 coloured 
paintings of birds by leading artists, G M 
Henry, J P Irani, E D Cowen and others. 

The publishers are right in saying that 
Salim Ali's writings have been a source of 
unadulterated joy for nature lovers and also 
for others who enjoy good writing. I was a 
witness sometimes to his ponder- 
ing over the choice of the right 
word with the dictionary and the 
thesaurus at hand. His descrip- 
tions of the habitat and the behav- 
iour of birds in a few terse sen- 
tences has remained the envy of 
expert ornithologists. 

Salim Ali started life sorrow- 
fully having been orphaned as a 
young child, but as happens some- 
times this proved to be a blessing 
because "we grew up under the 
loving care of a maternal uncle 
Amiruddin Tyabji and his child- 
less wife Hamida Begum who 
were more to us than any par- 
ents could be." 

In fact it was Amiruddin who 
introduced Salim at the age of 
10 to the honourary secretary of 
the Bombay Natural History So- 
ciety which started him on his 
career as a naturalist. The incident of his 
shooting a sparrow with a yellow throat, as 
well as discovering that there was a surplus 
of males of the commoner variety is now 
part of ornithological literature and needs 
no repeating. But these early experiences 
and the encouragement which he received 
from his guardian uncle was crucial in giv- 
ing a direction to his life. 

The initial chapter, 'School Days', has a 
delightful account of what Bombay was like 
in the early years of the last century with 
horse drawn trams being the main form of 
transport. With characteristic truthfulness 
he confesses that "in my school career there 
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Salim Ali is widely regarded as the 'Fa- 
ther of Ornithology' in India. 

is little to boast about, and 
perhaps the less said about 
it the better." 

The years he spent in 
Burma from 1914 to 17 os- 
tensibly for business, 
proved very valuable for or- 
nithology through the op- 
portunity he got from wan- 
dering in the pristine jun- 
gles of Burma. But the two 
years in Germany 1929-30, 
when the leading ornitholo- 
gist of the world, Erwin 
Stresemann, agreed to take 
him under his wing, real- 
ly resulted in Salim Ali at- 
taining his potential to 
the full. 

His attainments from 
1940 onwards, inspite of 
the tragedy of his wife's 
early death, the Book of 
Indian Birds, the 10 vol- 
ume handbook in collaboration with S Dil- 
lon Ripley, his friendship with Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi which enabled 
him to save such outstanding areas as the 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary and Silent Valley 
from destruction are well documented. 
What is perhaps not adequately appreciated 
is the incredible number of people who have 
been converted to bird watching and protec- 
tors of nature through his writings and per- 
sonal contacts and whose lives have been so 
enriched in consequence. 

Zafar Futehauy 
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HE rediscovery of a bird which 
is supposedly extinct is of 
course a dramatic occasion; and 
this happened in the case of the 
Jerdons or Double-banded 
Courser in Andhra Pradesh. One signif- 
icant fact which emerges when a rare 
bird is rediscovered is that we become 
aware of the importance of micro-habi- 
tats for saving an endangered species. It 
was only because the famous naturalist 
T C Jerdon (perhaps the first of the 
genre in India) described the bird and 
its habitat so accurately that the contin- 
uing attempts to rediscover it succeed- 
ed. In his Birds of India (1864), writing 
about this Rhinoptilus bitorquatus (the 
name now changed to Cursorius 
bitorquatus), Jerdon wrote, "This 
remarkable plover has hitherto, I 
believe, only been procured by 
myself from the hilly coun- 
try above the Eastern 
Ghats off Nellore and 
in Cuddapah. It fre- 
quents rocky and 
undulatin 
ground wit 
thin forest jun- 
gle... It is an 

almost unique 
instance of a species of 
plover having such an extremely limit- 
ed geographical distribution... There 
were no records of this bird until it was 
rediscovered in 1986 in the same locality 
where Jerdon found it. The Bombay 
Natural History Society generously 
funded by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the USA sent investigators to scour 
the country where the bird was first 
-|- seen almost a hundred years ago, and 





Bharat Bhushan had the privilege of 
setting eyes on the bird againf Since 
then the area has 
been notified as 
a sanctuary 
for this bird 
and several 
others have 
seen this elu- 
sive creature. 
Aasheesh 
Pittie, ^ 
the 






well- 
known birder from 
Hyderabad, accompa- 
nied a friend who had come 
all the way from England in 
an attempt to have a look at 
this rare bird. Writing about 
his most memorable bird- 
watching session, Aasheesh 
wrote, "Aitanna (the Forest 
Guard) led us into the pitch 
black night warning 
us not to switch 
on lights or talk. 
Our pavement-friend- 



Rediscovery of rare birds makes us aware of 
the importance of micro-habitats for saving an 

endangered species 



ly feet had problems negotiating invisi- 
ble stones and sudden depressions. But 
the heart pounded with anticipation, 
and eyes strained after the dancing 
torch beam that Aitanna flicked haphaz- 
ardly here and there. Two hours of this 
and we were trudging hopelessly. Then 
it happened. The needle glinted in the 
haystack. 
Cursorius 
bitorquatus 
crouched on its 
long legs and 
stared at us with 
its abnormally 
large nocturnal 
eyes". So, the fact 
of it being a noc- 
turnal (not diur- 
nal) species was 
one of the reasons 
for the bird to 
have eluded its 
pursuers for so 
long. 

Not many of us have the opportunity 
to see rare birds, but the distant or close 
cousins of rare species also have fasci- 
nating lifestyles. I often enjoyed looking 
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at Indian coursers (Cursorius coroman- 
delicus) in the grasslands near Hebbal. 
This species is widely distributed and 
may be found anywhere from North 
West India to Kanyakumari. They are 
very dignified birds with beautiful 
rufous undersides, grey backs, a strik- 
ing black stripe around the eyes and 

long ivory 

coloured legs. 
They do not take 
to wing easily. 
When danger 
threatens they 
prefer to crouch 
and depend on 
their camouflage 
to escape pur- 
suers. An inter- 
esting evolution- 
ary fact about 
them is that "like 
many other run- 
ning birds they 
have lost their 
hind toe". The hind toe is an impedi- 
ment on the ground, but for perching 
birds, of course, it is a great asset. 
Another case of a bird which had 
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disappeared for many years but was 
rediscovered recently is of the forest 
spotted owlet (Athene blewitti). The 
bird had not been seen for the past 113 
years inspite of ornithologists search- 
ing for it in the forests on the banks of 
the Narbada where the species was last 
seen. As in the case of Jerdons Courser, 
the search finally succeeded, and on 
25th November 1997, three Americans 
(one of whom was Ben King, well- 
known in India for his useful book: A 
Field Guide to the Birds of South 
East Asia) found the birds in ^^^[ 
the foothills of Satpura 
Mountains near 
Shahada in ^ 

Maharashtra 
Before this 








sighting 
t h e 
only 






information relat- 
ing to these birds, endemic to i 
India, was on the basis of seven 
specimens collected as long ago 
as 1880. One of the researchers 
from the BNHS who is attempt- 
ing to gather information about 
the provenance and the ecology of 
these birds is Parah Ishtiaq. A 
problem she faces is to distinguish 
males from females, as there is no dif 
ference in the outward appearance of 
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males and females. Also, the birds 
apparently look rather similar to the 
common spotted owlets (Athene 
brama), but experienced ornithologists 
can tell them apart by the difference in 
their facial markings. 

Some time ago I received an excited 

call from a lady in 
Indiranagar say- 
ing that her son, 
a keen 
birder, had 
discovered 
this bird in 
Bangalore and had 
taken a photograph. 
I was quite sure 
that the photo he 
had taken was of 
the common spot- 
ted owlet and so it 
turned out to be. 
Fortunately, the 
calls of the two 
species are very dif- 
ferent. The spotted 
owlets only screech, 
while its rarer cousin has a 
modicum of a "song". By tape 
recording the calls of these birds 
and broadcasting them in likely habi- 
tats, and from the response received, the 
research team is able to make a reason- 
able estimate of the number of birds 
that exist. But all this effort at rehabili- 
tating an endangered species will fail if 
the environment of these birds contin- 
ues to be eroded; and on this front the 
news is alarming. 

Parah Ishtiaq writes, "Pamela 
(Rasmussen) and I went to 
Taloda in search of the forest 



owlet. Around 5000 hectares of the 
plains forest had recently been clear- 
felled to serve as a rehabilitation site for 
people displaced by the Sardar Sarovar 
Dam. About 500 families now live in this 
area and use the forest resources." 
Unfortunately then, this endangered 
species is still in danger. 

Incidentally, this bird is associated 
with one of the most disgraceful 
attempts by an ornithologist of interna- 
tional standing, claiming to have seen it 
in the wild, and producing a specimen 
as incontrovertible evidence, while in 
fact all that he did was to steal a speci- 
men from the Museum of Natural 
History in Kensington London and sub- 
mitting it again as a new find. 

This was (to the shock of the 
ornithologists of the world) Col R 
Meinertzhagen who in his lifetime was 
a highly respected naturalist. Salim AD 
has some interesting things to say about 
this dashing and courageous soldier 
who during World War One, managed to 
deceive his enemies in many ingenious 
ways. It was fortunate for 
Meinertzhagen and his friends that his 
fraudulent tendencies were discovered 
only many years after his death. 

(Photos - Left: The Indian Courser; 
Right: The Double-banded Courser 

Courtesy: Bombay Natural 

History Society) 



Correction 

The picture of two Nilgiri Tahrs 
that appeared in these columns last 
week was taken by T N Perumal and 
not by Ameen Ahmed 
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COFFEE planters live well 
amidst beautiful sylvan sur- 
roundings, and we have often 
taken advantage of their hospitality. 
The middle of February saw us as 
guests of K R Sethna in 
Chikmagalur, and I was looking for- 
ward to seeing many birds whose 
home is in the foothills of the 
Western Ghats. A survey of the 
District by A K Chakravarthy and P 
C Tejas between 1983 and 1986 result- 
ed in a tally of 294 species in and 
around Chikmagalur. One of the 
first things which struck me was 
how far the slightest noise carries in 
the rarefied atmosphere of the hills. 
The familiar call of the spotted dove 
(Streptopelia chinensis) sounded 
louder and clearer than I had ever 
heard before. That was my impres- 
sion about the calls of all the others 
we came across. Now even with my 
hearing aid I miss the chirps of war- 
blers in Bangalore, but in the hills 
you catch some sounds which you 
miss in the plains. 

Chikmagalur is about the same 
height as Bangalore, and many 
stretches of the countryside have 
the same appearance (apart from the 
coffee plants) which Bangalore had 
just a few decades ago. Silver Oak is 
the favoured tree of the planting 
community because of the right 
quantity of shade it provides. It is 
also a tree which birdwatchers like 
because its feathery leaves, and sec- 
tions of leafless branches enable a 
clearer view than in trees densely 
covered with leaves. Birds inciden- 
tally have the maddening habit of 
always being on the other side of the 
leaf. 

Almost our first sighting on 
reaching our destination was of a 
red-whiskered bulbul (Pycnonotus 
jocose) sitting serenely on its nest 
built on the trophy of a sambar's 
head in the verandah. I was told by 
our host that it was. completely 
undisturbed by the presence of 
humans even close by, and so we 
found the incubating bird to be. I had 
hoped to see the yellow-browed bul- 
bul (Hypsipetes indicus), an endemic 
species "in noisy parties of 5 to 7, 
sometimes in gatherings of 50 where 



Birds of Chikmagalur 




Blue-winged parakeets 



food is plentiful". The food was cer- 
tainly plentiful, for the fig trees were 
loaded with ripe red and yellow 
berries, but if there were any of 
these bulbuls they escaped me. The 
only avians I saw in any numbers 
were the coppersmith {Megalaima 
haemacephalus), and rose-ringed 
parakeets. 

A close cousin of the coppersmith 
is the crimson throated barbel (M 
rubricapilla) . As will be seen from 
the illustrations in any reference 
book they are very similar looking 
except for the extra red on the throat 
of rubricapilla. This is a bird which 
is found in much wetter areas than 
the coppersmith, and I was lucky to 
see a single specimen on the open 
branch of a silver oak, its red throat 
making identification easy. It might 
be noted that the presence of birds 
connected with wet and dry regions 
is a good guide for determining the 
essential wetness or dryness of an 
area. In the case of Bandipur and 
Madumalai, two habitats adjoining 
each other, the presence of the crim- 



son throated variety in Madumalai 
(and its absence in Bandipur) indi- 
cates the greater humidity of 
Madumalai. 

On a lucky afternoon, I had a 
superb view of a paradise flycatcher, 
that ultimate beauty of the avian 
world, both the yellow- cheeked and 
the grey tit in the bird bath, and a 
Lorikeet in characteristic upside 
down posture on a ficus branch over- 
head, a large number of migrant 
common swallows and resident 
palm swifts, and house swifts. I keep 
wondering how much insect life 
there must be high above the 
ground, the home of swallows and 
swifts, to enable them to have the 
energy to keep flying the whole day. 
It is their good fortune that pollution 
of the air has not wiped out the 
insect fauna, as is obviously the situ- 
ation on the ground judging from the 
fact that wagtails and pipits which 
were once so abundant in our coun- 
try, on all meadows and marshlands, 
have now almost disappeared. I did 
not see a single migrant wagtail, 



grey or yellow or white around the 
estate where we stayed. There was 
only a single pair of the resident 
species, large pied (Motacilla 
madaraspatensis) on the lawns of 
the Taj hotel. 

The most visible and audible 
creatures as I said were the para- 
keets. The commonest as expected 
were the rose-ringed (Psittacula 
krameri) screaming with joy or frus- 
tration, it is difficult to tell. Most of 
them were in large groups but quite 
often one saw a single individual 
enjoying the charms of solitude. The 
species I was longing to see and did 
was the Bluewinged parakeet 
(Psittacula columboides) with its 
"brilliant blue green and black col- 
lar". What Salim Ali says about this 
bird is worth repro- 
ducing in extenso: 

"Under the name 
of 'Bababudan 

Parrot' this species 
is highly prized as a 
cage bird by 
fanciers in Mysore 
and neighbouring 
areas. It has 
acquired spurious 
reputation as a talk- 
ing paragon, and is 
credited with being able to converse 
with human beings in Arabic! The 
basis for this widespread belief 
seems to be the fact that one 
Babuddin, a holy pilgrim from 
Mecca who settled on the 
Bababudan Hills of Mysore about a 
hundred years ago (and incidentally 
first introduced coffee-growing from 
Yemen), kept some local parakeets 
whom he taught to recite verses 
from the Koran. These birds were 
afterwards released or escaped, but 
they remained in the neighbourhood 
of the holy man's establishment and 
were regularly fed by him. They 
excited the wonderment of the visit- 
ing devotees, who carried the tale 
back with them and suitably gar- 
nished and broadcast it far and wide 
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as proof of the saint's miraculous 
piety!" 

I had heard that the Bhadra 
Sanctuary was one of the best in 
Karnataka and recently Bittu 
Sahgal was in raptures about the 
night he spent in that area. We were 
delighted when our host arranged a 
trip and being well up with the 
Forest Service for his conservation 
activities we were allowed to take 
the magic key which opens the lock 
in the chain laid across the track 
preventing unauthorized entry into 
the park. As everyone knows, there 
is a special feeling of joy to see a for- 
est where the trees, and the ground 
cover has not been decimated by 
human development, and the sight 
of two stately peacocks with their 
resplendent trains sweeping the 
ground foretold of more thrills 
ahead. A couple of grey jungle fowl, 
only smaller, but not less beautiful, 
than India's National Bird, flew up at 

our approach. It is 
rare to see these 
birds in flight. They 
usually scamper on 
the ground, and 
manage to get 
behind a shrub and 
out of view A noise 
from a teak tree 
alerted us to the 
presence of a white- 
bellied tree pie 
(Dendrocitta leuco- 
gaster) very handsome, much more 
glamorous than the species we see 
here in the plains. 

As our Land Rover (Discovery) 
crept along as silently as the ground 
would allow, the hawkeyed local 
whom we were using as our anten- 
na, asked the driver, as silently as he 
could, to stop, and then pointed in 
the direction where he had seen a 
leopard. It took us a while to recog- 
nise the animal sitting on the 
ground staring at us through the tall 
grass. Its obliterative colouring just 
blended into the surroundings. 
Later we had a good view of another 
walking away unhurriedly at our 
approach. To see wild carnivores in 
their own homes is a very uplifting 
experience. 
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TWENTY years ago in a survey of 
birds in Bangalore, the Bird 
Watchers Field Club recorded 220 
species within a radius of 40 kms from 
Vidhana Soudha. An assessment now will 
probably reveal a disastrous decline. Such 
common birds like the pied bush chat 
(Saxicola caprata) are now hardly seen. 
Even the sparrows have gone, unable to 
find food and shelter within our cemented 
environment. It is difficult to forecast 
which species will hold on apart from 
crows, koels, crow-pheasants, pariah 
kites, about which I have written in a 
recent column. 

Luckily there are yet a few species of 
the smaller colourful variety, 
the real jewels of nature, which 
seem to have accepted urbani- 
sation and are likely to remain 
with us. Among these are the 
sunbirds, divided into four gen- 
era depending on such factors 
as dimorphism between males 
and females, the shape of the 
bill, whether curved or 
straight. The two species about 
which I write are the purple _ 

(Nectarina asiatica) and the I " 

purple-rumped (N indica) both ZAFAR FUTEHALLY 

very similar in appearance and 

habits. Their iridescent purple, green and 

yellow colours, and the service they do by 

pollinating flowers, justify their being 

called Glistening Gardeners, as Madhav 

Gadgil puts it. 

Stuart Baker refers to them as birds of 
civilization "frequenting gardens, parks, 
the surroundings of towns and villages, 
and even the verandahs of inhabited 
houses". In fact they go beyond verandahs 
as Dr Joseph George found in Dehra Dun. 
In a note to the Newsletter for 
Birdwatchers he wrote: "An astonishin 
nesting site for a pair of purple sunbirds... 
was a chain attached to a flushing cistern 
in a bathroom. I was at the washbasin 
when I heard sunbirds behind me. 



Small wonders 




Turning round I saw the pair of purple 
sunbirds flying away from the chain. 
Seated comfortably in the bedroom with 
the door of the bathroom ajar, I could 
watch the female sunbird construct the 
nest over a period of five days. After build- 
ing a solid cone of the usual materials 
attached to the chain, the bird plunged 
her head and shoulders into 
the middle of it to rtiake a 
large hole through it. I 
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birds share the burden of nest making. 

It is obvious from the above that sun- 
birds do not worry about the presence of 
humans around them, but when they nest 
in the open countryside they have to 
worry about natural predators and 
inclement weather. Then they adopt 
another strategy. Their nests hanging at 







remember my heart pound- 
ing when I grasped the sig- 
nificance of this action. 
What a simple method to 
make a hanging pouch. 
Once the hole was made, the bird got into 
it and shook the bottom down to form the 
pouch. The hole to the rear was also 
closed". Observations like these by ama- 
teurs have contributed greatly to the sci- 
ence of ornithology Note that only the 
female built the nest. The male was just 
looking on, though it does play a part in 
feeding the young. It is strange that in this 
species of bird the male does not help its 
mate in building the nest. However, in a 
sub-species of this bird in Burma, both 




the end of a branch in the open just look 
like a ball of rubbish and so escape atten- 
tion even from the sharp eyed murderous 
crows. I have often missed locating a sun- 
bird's nest under my nose until it was 
pointed out to me. One of the items used 
by sunbirds in "cementing" the rubbish 
together are cobwebs. Spider webs apart 
from having incredible tensile strength 
(to use the engineers' term) are also 
waterproof and hence an ideal covering 
for the nest. When Lt Gen Baljit Singh was 



the Commanda >f the National Defence 
Academy at Khai <vasia, he kept careful 
notes of ten sunbird nests in the campus. 
He found that those well covered with cob- 
webs were the ones which escaped being 
destroyed by predators. 

Sunbirds are one of the liveliest and 
loveliest creatures of our world. But who 
would have thought that a bird just 10 cms 
(4 inches) in length would also be a long 
distant migrant. Incontrovertible infor- 
mation about this was received from a 
male purple sunbird which was ringed at 

Bharatpur on 5-3-68 and recov- 
ered 3 years later on 30-3-71 at 
Dehra Dun, about 350 kms to the 
North. Salim Ali presumed that it 
was an annual movement to its 
summer quarters. 

For serious ornithologists the 
capture and re-capture of ringed 
birds (confirming that they are 
dealing with the same individual) 
opens an immense field for specu- 
lating on the migration patterns 
and lifestyles of birds. The 
Distribution Map of the purple 
sunbird in the Birds of the Indian 
Sub-Continent by Grimmett et al 
covers the whole of India and 
Ceylon, and obviously there are 
several sub-species, because in 
various parts of the country 
these birds are found breeding 
throughout the year. 

There are no sunbirds in the 
Western Hemisphere but their place is 
taken by the equally glamorous Humming 
birds. Surprisingly though we have only 
half a dozen species of Humming birds in 
the New World. "So brilliant and gemlike 
are these tiny birds that at one time they 
were used for jewelry, and the trade in 
them was enormous... One London dealer 
imported more than 400,000 skins from 
the West Indies in one year alone". I am 
glad that this savage trade has now been 
ended. 
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Kites flying high 



Zafar Futehally follows the kites 
who survive successfully in our messy 
urban environment with its 
special adaptability. 



In his recent masterpiece. 
'Birds of Prey of the Indian 
Sub continent', Rishad Naoro- 
ji describes our Pariah Kite (Mil- 
vus migrans) as "the most adapt- 
able, numerous, and successful 
raptor In the world". A perfect de- 
scription. Birds in the wild where 
their habitat is not despoiled by 
man are looked after by nature, 
which provides food and shelter 
to each species. 

But to survive successfully in 
our messy urban environment re- 
quires special adaptability, and in 
this the kite has been extraordi- 
narily successful. It is both a 
hunter and a scavenger, a rare 
combination, and its fearless self- 
confident character has enabled 
it to live with dignity in human 
surroundings. 

If you look skywards any- 
where in Bangalore, it is unlikely 
that you will fail to see a kite. In- 
deed you might see a dozen very 
high up seemingly doing nothing 
except floating effortlessly on the 
currents of air. An occasional 
playful dive at a companion sug- 
gests that each bird wants its air- 
space inviolate. But you also see 



them hard at work nearer the 
ground. At the crossing of MG 
Road and Brigade Road where 
restaurants treat any space out- 
side their premises as their 
garbage bin, you see these birds 
swooping down on scraps ul food 
more accurately than out guided 
missiles, ll is easy living foi (hem 
and does a service to our cuy in 
the way of hygienic disposal I he 
agility of the birds, the turns and 
twists through traffic and other 
obstructions is unmatched by any 
other bird of this size. It is very 
rarely that a kite succumbs to 
speeding vehicles on the road 

Recently, I had the privilege of 
having a close look at the domes 
tic life of these birds When we 
came back from Bombay in June 
last year, we found a pan of kites 
starting to build their nesl on the 
branch of a Silver Oak tree al eye 
level of our second floor flat in 
Koramangala.The tree was just 
ten metres from our balcony and 
watching the main operations 
was easy though the details were 
hidden by the feathery leaves of 
the tree. Both birds played their 
part in nest building and incuba- 




(lop and above) Common kites. 
Hon and experts believe thai 

while the male does more J Ihe 

foraging, the female spends more 
tiiiie in the nest. When t!.. 
was high we found ih.it the bin) 
pn'iiM ted the eggs fr« mi over Ileal 
bit; by sitting In the nesl without 
stretched wings, and it stuyiii in 
that position for a lout; tune lii 
the evening, when the sun had 
moved and the nest was in the 
shade both birds were awa? loi 
long periods. 

On one such occasion, ■> own 
key jieered into the nesl bill re 
treated. 

When it found nothing u> its 
taste It could have been at .i lime 
when the young birds had isi 
fledged, and had learnt to lie low 



almost disappearing from view. 

Il\ mid in.ii i i'.. the two chicks 
m lined to he ;i month old. On 21st 
March, I saw one of the young 
flapping its wings energetically 
preparing for the moment when it 
was expected to take its first 
flight. 

It was the right tune to invite 
our famous photographer TN Pe- 
rumal to record the proceedings 
on his digital camera. His photo- 
gl i|ihs (the result of many hours 
ol patient watching tor over three 
days) will not disappoint you. 

As I write this on 'J3rd March, 
the kite family is well-poised to 
face the world, and they will find 
a sale living within the haphazard 
environment of Bangalore. 



ANY water body, however small 
or misused, becomes beautiful 
if the pheasant-tailed jacana 
(Hydrophasianus chirurgus) is 
around. In the breeding season (June 
to August) when it is in its nuptial 
plumage it is an irresistible sight. The 
long curved tail feathers, like those of 
a pheasant, which give it its name, its 
white head and neck and primary 
feathers contrasting sharply with its 
chocolate body catch the eye. As a fur- 
ther allurement "a golden patch 
graces the back of its neck". Its high 
legs and greatly elongated toes enable 
it to walk without sinking on the 
leaves of water lilies, hyacinth and 
other floating vegetation. It has a 
mewing call which is distinctive and 
cannot be confused with that of any 
other bird. 

In the Annotated Checklist of the 
Birds of Bangalore published in 1994 
it is said that the bird is not a too com- 
mon breeding resident, but there is a 
report of 15 pairs of these birds nest- 
ing on a stretch of water hyacinth in J 



Jolly jacanas 






P Nagar. Alas this site, and sight, has 
disappeared forever. Jacanas are very 
willing to co-exist with humanity. In 
several tanks in Maharashtra I have 
seen these birds going about their 
business, while closeby women are 
chattering and washing their clothes.- 
Trust begets trust. In the famous 
Velacherry marsh of Madras that 
keen and reliable birder V Santharam 
reported a congregation of 500 plus 
pheasant-tailed jacanas in February 
1981. What a sight to recall. The marsh 
has been shrinking rapidly because of 
urban encroachments and naturalists 
of Tamil Nadu are struggling to save 
this once glorious habitat. 

The four shiny bronze coloured 
eggs of this bird are placed cleverly on 
the floating nest in the water with the 
pointed ends inward so that they do 
not tumble off from the flimsy nest. 



Jacanas are very 

willing to co-exist 

with humanity 
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For a long time naturalists 
had suspected that the nesting bird 
occasionally moves the eggs away to 
a second site in case it apprehended 
danger from any source. It was Peter 




Jackson who was finally able to con- 
firm this fact on the basis that the 
camera does not lie. This is what he 
wrote in the Nov/Dec 1999 issue of the 
Newsletter for Birdwatchers about his 



experience in Anchar Lake in the val- 
ley of Kashmir. "It was July 1969, and 
in those days a large format camera 
was considered essential for good bird 
photographs... The jacana performed 



as I desired. It returned to the nest- 
rearranged its four chocolate brown 
pointed eggs and brooded, moved off 
and returned... My finger was on the 
trigger as I tensely waited for the bird 
to get into a good position. To my 
astonishment it leaned over the nest, 
lowered its head and pulled one of the 
eggs into the water. It backed away 
tapping the floating egg along with its 
bill. It moved to the spot where I 
thought it had been feeding and 
nudged the egg into a pad it had con- 
structed of lily leaves. Then it 
returned to collect the remaining 
eggs, one by one, and floated them 
safely to the new nest... It was a tense 
time waiting for the films to be 
processed, but, at last, I had photos of 
this extraordinary event" 

Jacanas are polyandrous. The 
females dominate the household and 
after the eggs are laid, it is the male 
who has to incubate them and raise 
the family. A remarkable study was 
undertaken by Stuart Butchard of 
Cambridge in a fresh water lake in 



Kanyakumari District. He reported 
that out of the 9Q00 bird species in the 
world only 20 species are polyandrous. 
In the case of the bronze-winged 
jacana (Metopodius indicus) the 
females are 60 per cent heavier than 
the males, and this enables them to be 
dominant partners in the business of 
living. By colour marking with rings 
on the legs the author was able to iden- 
tify most of the 40 to 60 individuals 
which were present in the lake at any 
one time. He identified the territory 
over which each bird held its own. He 
recorded the calls of males and 
females, and he discovered that the 
males yell in a particular way to 
attract females when they wished to 
copulate with them. "Males which 
incubated the clutch ceased yelling 
whilst they had eggs and chicks to 
guard, while the other males in the 
harem continued to yell to attract the 
female during these periods." Field 
research is hard work, but how excit- 
ing to discover facts which were there 
all along - waiting to be discovered. 
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Birds we may not see 








N a recent publication about the 
Threatened Birds of India, by the 
Bombay Natural History Society, 
we are told that there are as many as 
79 species. They are listed under dif- 
ferent habitats - forests, grasslands, 
wetlands and others, and eight among 
them are critically endangered. The 
pink-headed duck (Rhodonessa 
caryophyllacea) is also included 
though there is little chance that this 
lovely bird once so common in Bihar 
and West Bengal still exists. The last 
authentic record of its sighting was in 
1935. A great pity, because it was one 
of our endemic species restricted to 
India. 

The other bird which we are hop- 
ing against hope to re-discover is the 
mountain or Himalayan quail 
(Ophrysia superciliosa), a beautifully 
coloured brown-black bird with a dark 
red bill and pink legs. It was reported 
from around Mussoorie as late as 1984, 
and Salim Ali had hoped to rediscover 
it in that area having been promised 
the help of the army and the use of 
hunting dogs; but he was too old by 
then to pursue the project with his 
usual vigour. We are indeed lucky to 
have succeeded in rediscovering 
Jerdons courser and the jungle or for- 
est owlet, both of which I have written 



about in these columns. 

Glancing through the list of threat- 
ened birds in this booklet, I thought I 
might indulge in the pleasure of rec- 
ollecting where and when I had seen 
some of these listed birds. What a 
relief that we have our memories to 
fall back upon when there is little pos- 
sibility of facing the visions in reality. 
First on my list is the Siberian crane 
(Grus leucogeranus) , I have sometimes 
seen it two decades 
ago when it was a 
regular visitor to 
Bharatpur in win- 
ter. At rest the birds 
look all white 
except for their 
bare red faces and 
the pink legs. The 
black primaries 
can be seen only in 
flight. Frankly, I 
found our own 

sarus more attrac- 

tive than the foreign visitor, possibly 
because we have here the opportunity 
to see it often and to see its lively 
courtship behaviour. May be in the 
tundras of Russia the Siberian crane 
may equal the sarus in competition. I 
am told that in our own beauty com- 
petitions, it is not just the outline of 
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the candidate but also their movement 
which are taken into account. And so 
it is with the birds. 

I am surprised that our sarus also 
features in this list of threatened 
birds. It seems that though there are 
about 10,000 birds in India the popula- 
tion is disjunct, and small pockets of 
species in widely separated areas are 
often not viable. It is believed that 150 
years ago there were "hundreds of 

thousands" of 
these birds in 
India. As is the 
case with many 
species, it is the 
encroachment of 
agriculture on wild 
lands (especially 
wetlands), which is 
the major cause of 
their decline. I am 
afraid that unless 
we take effective 
steps to check the 
human population (of which there is 
no sign at present) our wildlife will 
continue to be decimated. 

The black-necked crane (Grus 
nigrocollis) is found only in Ladakh 
and Arunachal Pradesh, and like the 
Siberian it is a bird whose population 
has come down sharply in recent 




am 



years. Colonel T Chacko, a resident of 
Bangalore, considers it almost a life 
mission to save the bird in its native 
haunts, and has made regular trips to 
organise protection measures. His 
focus was to ensure that the wetlands 
where the birds bred were protected 
from dogs and humans, and to educate 
the locals to understand the ecology 
and appreciate the beauty of these 
creatures. The army did help but 
when the brigade left Ladakh in win- 
ter they left their dogs behind and 
these animals and the birds were not 
designed for co-existence. Here is an 
example of the dangers of exotic 
introduction (however well meant it 
might be). 

The three crane species I have men- 
tioned all belong to the Gruidae 
Family and the other three species 
including the delightful Demoiselle 
will all decline unless we preserve and 
reconstruct our wetlands. As the pres- 
ent drought shows, our welfare is 
largely dependent on the storage of 
water, and we must not allow our wet- 
lands to deteriorate. 

The threatened birds in our grass- 
lands include the great Indian bustard 
(Ardeotis nigriceps) of which I have 
fine memories in Saurashtra; and the 
Bengal florican (Houbaropsis begalen- 
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The Yellow-throated Bulbul is an endemic bird of the region, 

which recently returned to Rishi Valley. 
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sis) seen on the wing in Jaldapara in 
West Bengal in 1970. Another rare 
grassland bird which I had seen was 
the Finns baya (Ploceus 
megarhynchus) in Bareilly on a farm 



where Salim Ali had gone to observe 
this baya which is the only one of the 
group of weaver birds which does not 
make the typical hanging nest. Finns 
baya nests are supported at the base 



and look quite different from the nests 
of the familiar baya (Ploceus phillipi- 

nus). 

Among the scrubland birds is one 
which is of particular interest to 
Karnataka - the yellow-throated bul- 
bul (Pycnonotus xantholaemus). It is 
one of those birds which gets "lost" 
from time to time until energetic bird- 
ers scour the difficult countryside to 
discover it afresh, I have seen it only 
once, a single bird at the top of Nandi 
Hills in the mid-80s when I was with 
Richard Fitter of the Fauna 
Preservation Society. There was great 
excitement in the famous Rishi Valley 
School in 1991 when the bulbul was 
discovered around their campus, and 
their warden, the indefatigable and 
passionate S Rangaswamy, attributed 
the arrival of the bird to the conserva- 
tion measures which the school had 
undertaken. The sighting was report- 
ed to the then International Council 
for Bird Preservation (now renamed 
Birdlife International). They replied: 
"We have little... information on the 
distribution of this species... despite 
the fact that it is unique to India... 
Your report is therefore extremely 
valuable." Even more valuable for us 
was the sighting of over 35 yellow- 
throated bulbuls in the 
Narayanadurga Hill in eastern 
Mandya district by S Thejaswi in 
September 2000. So this lovely bird 
will only survive if we save our scrub 
country. 















